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F. W. MAITLAND: 1850-1950 
R. J. WHITE 


IT is strange to think that Maitland should have joined the centena- 
trians. His genius has always seemed to lie in just those qualities of 
mind and spirit that should protect a man from the centenary- 
mongers, Wisden-watchers, and monumental masons of the memory. 
Yet, so it is. Maitland was born a century ago, and the word has 
gone round, and the plums of Fisher’s little Life of 1910 have been 
pulled out and offered to us as substitutes for thinking about 
Maitland in 1950. Bletchley Junction threatens to become a 
terminus. 

The perspective is still too short for anything like a final appraisal 
of the man and his work, but something more might already be 
attempted than the recitation of examples of his notorious wit or 
the affixing of a few unexamined labels. The wit and the beaux yeux 
can be taken for granted. That he was a wholly delightful human 
being could be adduced from almost any single page of his prose, 
for in his case, as in few others, the style was verily the man. The 
customary labels can safely be left to writers in the little magazines 
that specialize in the award of alphas and betas, majors and minors, 
to their betters. What is wanted is a series of documented inquiries 
into Maitland’s place in the history of history, in order to see him 
in the progress of studies. What is attempted here is a prologomena 
to such inquiries: an assessment of the kind of mind that Maitland 
brought to the problems of history. 

Maitland, we have to remind ourselves, was born in the hey-day 
of Lord Palmerston and the Great Exhibition; he was eighteen when 
Mr Gladstone formed his first Administration; he grew up with 
Essays and Reviews, the Origin of Species, and In Memoriam. When 
he died at Quiney’s Hotel in Las Palmas, a few days before Christ- 
mas 1906, the great Liberal victory seemed to have set the seal on 
the forward-looking forces of Edwardian England; and although 
prophetic minds — Maitland’s among them — had seen in the South 
African War the ghastly shape of things to come, the Hundred Years’ 
Peace still hung over Europe. The horse-trams still rumbled along 
King’s Parade, beer was tuppence a pint and tobacco fourpence an 
ounce, and there were still young women to carry coals and do the 
washing-up at £30 a year for married dons. England, and most of 
all Cambridge, was still a good place for a scholar and a gentleman, 
although Maitland, who was both, had had to winter in the Canaries 
since 1898. Cycling up and down the hills of Las Palmas to the 
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derision of the chiquillos, or stretched out on a chaise-longue with a 
straw-hat and a pipe copying Year Books, while Mrs. Maitland 
haggled over vegetables at the house-door in torrential Spanish, he 
nevertheless found life in exile ‘downright wickedly pleasant’, 
That, after all, is how we see him: the Edwardian don with the quiff, 
the cut-away starched collar, the guardsman’s moustache, and the 
eyes of an invalid-poet. Something of the bright-eyed sadness of 
R. L. Stevenson, something of the military bearing of Elgar; the 
brave and fragile English man of letters, condemned to a premature 
death. Some one had once predicted that he would turn out ‘a kind 
of philosophic Charles Lamb’. 

Maitland left off being Charles Lamb while he was still up at 
Trinity. Lamb went out with the piano, the racing-oar and the 
cinder-track. There came in the tireless pioneer of a certain kind of 
scholarship: the man who was to do for legal history what his grand- 
father, Samuel Roffey Maitland, had done for ecclesiastical history: 
‘to teach men, e.g. that some statement about the thirteenth century 
does not become the truer because it has been constantly repeated, 
that ‘‘a chain of testimony’’ is never stronger than its first link’. 
Thus F. W. Maitland defined the achievement of Samuel Roffey in 
1891, and in so doing he was defining his own task as he saw it. He 
was to write books which were to render impossible a whole class of 
existing books, and, like Samuel Roffey, he was to write them for 
the few: those few who would be, as he put it, ‘just the next genera- 
tion of historians...” What he admired about S. R. M., more even 
than his style and his matter, was his method: his rigorous applica- 
tion of the canons of evidence. The ideal of scholarship upheld by 
S. R. M. had been confirmed for his grandson by his beloved master 
at Cambridge, Henry Sidgwick: ‘ An unattainable ideal, perhaps, 
but a model of perfect work.’ No dogma, no indoctrination, no 
‘school’; but the freest and boldest thought set forth with the utmost 
candour, sobriety and circumspection; the maximum of ascertainable 
and communicable truth attended with all those reservations and 
qualifications, exceptions and distinctions, ‘which suggest them- 
selves to a subtle and powerful mind’. Possessed of such an ideal of 
scholarship, and an almost virgin field of discovery, ‘he did’ (to 
apply F. W. M.’s words on S. R. M. to F. W. M. once more) ‘what 
was wanted just at the moment when it was wanted, and so has a 
distinct place in the history of history in England’. 

That is where F. W. Maitland’s place is, and must be; not in the 
calendar of ‘Great Historians’, but in the history of history. It will 
always be useless to advise people to ‘read Maitland’ as one advises 
them to ‘read Gibbon’ or to ‘read Macaulay’. It is useless to pretend 
that anyone but a scholar, or at least a person of scholarly habits 
and intention, is ever going to read Maitland’s works as they will sit 
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down and read Gibbon’s Decline and Fall or Macaulay’s History of 
England. Mr G. M. Young’s famous reference to the evening when 
he took down Domesday Book and Beyond ‘and read, and read, till 
the owl in the fir-tree began audibly to wonder why the lamp was 
still burning, and the little breezes that stray down the dene from 
Wansdyke turned chilly, and the dawn came...’ is a tribute to the 
scholarly tastes of Mr Young rather than a recommendation of 
Maitland as a popular spell-binder. For one thing, there can hardly 
be a Collected Edition, and there will certainly never be a ‘Penguin’. 
He has nothing to say to the Common Reader who requires his 
history to be generalized into broad outlines and movements, and 
in some sense relevant to what he calls ‘the contemporary situation’. 
He had not very much to say even to the world that attends Inau- 
gurals. His own Inaugural, as Downing Professor of the Laws of 
England, was largely devoted to pointing out the spadework awaiting 
the modest pioneer of English legal history, in readiness for ‘the 
great man when he comes...” When, at the death of Lord Acton, 
Arthur Balfour offered him the Regius Chair at Cambridge, he 
declined not only because he was a sick man but because he would 
have been expected to address himself to the World at Large, and he 
doubted very much whether he ‘had anything to say to the W. at 
L.’ He was relieved to have escaped the crowds that came to 
hear Bury. ‘I don’t think that I should like full houses and the 


limelight. So I go back to the Year Books. Really, they are 


> 


astonishing. ... 

He knew that he was a pioneer, that he was finding a way into a 
largely unexplored territory, making use of a whole world of new 
material, and that his work must necessarily be provisional, explora- 
tory, even (for a great part) editorial. With the modesty and devotion 
of the pioneer, he was content to be the servant of the great historian 
of the future. It is typical that almost the last and greatest of his 
works should have been to edit and translate the Year Books of 
Edward II, with full apparatus criticus and a priceless Anglo-French 
Grammar and Syntax. ‘Someday’ he observed, ‘they will return 
to life once more at the touch of a great historian.” He was like a 
man who comes upon a mountain, a mine, or a dark continent. He 
was constantly pointing to the vast heap, the depths, or the darkness 
of the ‘beyond’, and calling upon the pioneers to join him; pulling 
out exciting specimens of ore and cracking open their veins with the 
neatest of scholastic hammers; even inventing a grammar and syntax 
for the lingo of the natives. And the great trek into the beyond had 
begun in a hansom-cab. 

Not Gibbon’s immortal moment among the ruins of the Capitol 
will outlive Maitland’s Sunday morning in the Parks at Oxford, 
when, sprawling on the grass beside Paul Vinogradoff, he heard for 
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the first time of the almost virgin treasures of the Public Record 
Office awaiting the studious artisan of English medieval history, 
Not the vesper-hymns of barefooted friars, but the Sabbath bells of 
Protestant North Oxford, and a pupil of Mommsen wagging his 
little beard and talking the queer English he had picked up from a 
study of the Bible and the Pink ’Un. A Sunday tramp — that pedest- 
rian delight of Victorian dons — a lounge in a Park — and, next day, 
a cab-ride from Paddington: the shade of Gibbon shudders and 
turns pale. But this is Sunday, May 11th, 1884. Not Rome, but the 
Gothic North, awaits its historian. It waited just twenty-four hours, 
On Monday afternoon, Maitland was in the Record Office tran- 
scribing the earliest Plea-roll of the County of Gloucester. By the 
end of the year, Pleas of the Crown for the County of Gloucester was 
in print — a small, uncomely volume, but a landmark in the history 
of history. It was dedicated to Paul Vinogradoff. Another man 
might have been ‘interested’ by Vinogradoff’s talk of treasure. 
Another man might have gone to see —in a fortnight, or in six 
months, or when he had time. Maitland went the next day. He went, 
not because he was merely interested, or curious, or speculative, but 
because his imagination had caught fire. He had seen the very life 
of a vanished age peep at him from a pile of parchment. ‘I often 
think’ he was to write to Vinogradoff, when he was Downing 
Professor of the Laws of England, ‘what an extraordinary piece of 
tuck for me it was that you and I met upon a ‘Sunday Tramp”’. 
That day determined the rest of my life.’ 

But the passion, the potentiality, was there long before the words 
of Vinogradoff awakened it. The Plea-rolls of the County of Glou- 
cester found Maitland in a much more important sense than he 
found them. Coleridge used to say that ‘in the Bible there is more 
that finds me than I have experienced in all other books put together’. 
The comparison is not irreverent if, as Coleridge believed, the 
imagination is the creative principle in man, the faculty by which he 
shares in the divine creativity. Whether the imagination is awakened 
by the history of the House of Israel or by the history of the County 
of Gloucester may be mightily important to a theologian, but the 
Divine has a habit of working in ways that are hidden from divines. 
‘If it be but luck that sends us to Gloucester’ Maitland observed, 
‘still the lot has fallen to us in a fair ground ... Deus in medio ejus; 
non commovebitur.’ In Maitland, the ground for visitation was well 
prepared. He was no rootless intellectual ready to feel vague emo- 
tions about ‘the past’. He had history in his blood, and he had a 
patrimony in a beloved soil. All the best history begins as local 


1 Since this article was written, however, Professor Plucknett has expressed the 
view that Maitland had already made use of the Plea Rolls in the Record Office 
before this celebrated Sunday morning conversation with Vinogradoff. 
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history, and Maitland knew and loved the county of Gloucester. 
He belonged to the Cotswold country and ‘Squire Maitland’s 
lands’. The grey stone manor-house of Brookthrope looked out to 
the Malvern Hills where on another May morning, five hundred years 
before Maitland’s vision in the Oxford Parks, William Langland 
too had seen a Fair Field Full of Folk. For that, after all, is what 
Maitland saw in 1884 in the plea-rolls of 1221. ‘A picture’ he called 
his book, ‘or rather, since little imaginative art went to its making, a 
photograph of English life as it was early in the thirteenth century 
... What is visible in the foreground is crime, and crime of a vulgar 
kind — murder and rape and robbery. This would be worth seeing 
were there no more to be seen, for crime is a fact of which history 
must take note, but the political life of England is in a near back- 
ground...’ And there they all are, the vanished folk: sheriffs and 
famous men, ‘a sufficiency of abbots and priors... the great land- 
owning families...a crowd of men neither rich nor famous... 
reeves, smiths, millers, carpenters in abundance... pledges, wit- 
nesses, finders of dead bodies, suspected persons, and so forth...a 
section of the body politic...’ Such a view, after all, owes more to 
the imagination than Maitland, in his modesty, was prepared to 
admit. 

The quality of Maitland’s imagination should not be misunder- 
stood. It was intensely concrete; or, one should rather say, it was 
an imagination for the concrete. It had nothing of the vague, other- 
seeking quality of the romantic. It was neither elegiac, nor nostalgic, 
nor escapist. He did not go in search of the past as something strange 
mysterious, different, or remote. It was not a matter of going to 
discover or experience something ‘there’ — something ‘past’ in the 
sense of dead, cut off, finished; something that once was and that is 
no longer; something the more attractive just because it was once 
and is no longer. Nor was he in search of the ‘practical past’ — the 
past that explains or justifies or condemns the present, although he 
could hardly have been a historian at all without being aware of the 
relevance of the past in the world of present experience. Of course 
the past ‘led up to’ the present, in the broad sense that there must 
always be, conventionally, a before and after in any temporal view 
of things. History as process was not invalidated for him by a 
philosophy of experience; indeed, he was so little a philosopher 
explicité that he could assume, with the happy ignorance of the born 
historian, the validity of a philosophy of history as the story of the 
progressive reason of mankind. I say ‘assume’ because his work is 
shot through and through with the happy gleams of a progressive 
rationality that he hardly ever adumbrated. Far too sensitive to the 
enormous complexity of things to accept the crudities of historical 
causation as they appear in the work of the great liberal-rationalist 
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tradition to which he nevertheless belonged, he yet saw the human 
race under the order of a broadly progressive rationality. “Towards 
definition’ might have been his motto; with a never-failing note of 
caution against simplicity. 

That is where the concrete nature of his imagination made Mait- 
land the greatest of his line. “The history of law must be the history 
of ideas.” Yes, but ideas exist in the minds of men, and ideas are 
about things (pace the philosopher), and the main thing they are 
about is money, or money’s worth — notably, in land. Men had 
talked for long enough about the military and political character of 
feudalism, and about the ‘feudal system’ as a system of law and 
obligation. Maitland thought it was time to talk about it in terms of 
economics, too —in terms of landed property, its uses, and its 
unequal distribution. ‘There seems to me a tendency to lay too 
much stress on the military and political, too little on the economic 
side of feudalism.’ Legal ideas do not exist in their own right but 
as the vesture of the substantial, and it was the substantial form 
beneath the vesture that Maitland watched in its every posture and 
its endless flexibility... And more than that. He saw always the 
specific example of the substantial. It is right to have our ‘idea of a 
feudal state’. But it is much more right to attend to ‘the concrete 
actual realities to which it answers, the Germany, France, England 
of different centuries...’ Not the generality of the General Eyre, 
which might have been mistaken for a Governor of Jamaica, but 
the Eyre held before the King’s Justices at Gloucester in the year of 
Grace, A.D. 1221, was what interested him. Nor is it even ‘the 
King’s Justices’ that we see, but the Abbot of Reading, Simon, and 
the Abbot of Evesham, Randolf, and — most famous of all — Martin 
Pateshull — ‘so strong, so sedulous, that he wears out all his fellows 
... for every day he begins work at sunrise and does not stop until 
nightfall . .. The amount of hard riding, let alone justice, that he had 
done is almost beyond belief’. And the places: not the Hundreds, 
Towns and Manors of the County of Gloucester, but Campden and 
Slaughter, Grumbaldsash and Wick. Maitland knew where they 
were: he had gone there to find them. ‘Many questions are solved 
by walking. Beati omnes qui ambulant.’ That was his way in his first 
book. It was his way in his last — the great edition of the Year Books 
of Edward II. ‘What they desired’ — the lawyers of the thirteenth 
century, and Maitland of the nineteenth — ‘was the debate with the 
lifeblood in it . . .They wanted to remember what really fell from 
Bereford, C. J., his proverbs, his sarcasms: how he emphasized a 
rule of law by Noun Dieu or Par Seint Piere!’ It is almost a symbol 
of Maitland’s method that Edith of Wackford came into Court with 
the disputed pig in her arms. The pig is always there, in Maitland’s 
arms. One can almost hear its individual grunt. But, unlike any pig 
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of Carlyle (his only rival in concrete particularity), one only hears 
it once. 

Now this attachment to the concrete, as we have it in Maitland, 
must be carefully distinguished from ‘the human touch’ or the ‘eye 
for the telling detail’ by which the purveyors of ‘social history’ sell 
their wares. Maitland never employs the concrete and living instance 
simply because it is picturesque or strange. The taste for what 
Coleridge stigmatized as ‘the contingent and the transitory’ must 
always be part of the make-up of a historian, and mere vulgar 
curiosity about what he mistakenly calls ‘other times’ plays a greater 
part among his motives and incentives than he is sometimes willing 
to admit. Without something of the antiquarian to weight his feet 
he will be the more likely to perish among the -isms and -ologies of 
the conceptualists. But the desire to get past Carlyle’s imaginary 
‘Time-curtains’ and to lay hands on the ‘genuine flesh-and-blood 
Rustic of the year 1651’, unless it is controlled by a strong sense of 
that totality of human experience which must inform and suffuse 
our every experience of particularity, will lead only to a nostalgic 
and fruitless trifling with the superficies of history. This is the ever- 
present danger which attends much that goes by the equivocal name 
of ‘social history’, and Maitland was preserved from its menace not 
only by his legal training but by his conscious intentions. He was, 
by both profession and bent, a dealer in the ‘public’. Ideas, to him, 
are never private ideas, always institutional. Crime, unlike sin, is a 
public concern, and it is controlled not by conscience but by institu- 
tions. Greed and jealousy, lust and beer, he observes, are monoton- 
ous; the tale requires to be diversified by the activity of officials and 
institutions in order to become the stuff of history. Hence the price- 
less miniature biographies of Gerard of Athée and Engelard of 
Cigogné, King John’s rascally but highly competent Sheriffs of 
Gloucestershire. Their exactions diversify the tale of common crime, 
and ‘mere social history is enlivened by a touch of politics’. The tiny 
gust of sarcasm contained in such a phrase says volumes for Mait- 
land’s attitude to any such definition of social history as ‘History 
with the politics left out’. 

Maitland’s power of realizing the concrete in its multitudinous 
variety is matched only by his power of persuading the reader that 
multiformity is not a synonym for chaos, but is the very semblance 
of life as he knows it in its ultimate rationality. Neither in nature 
nor in history (to make a distinction without division) is seeming 
chaos to be subdued by the imposition of law. It is to be subdued 
only by our apprehension of the law which subsists within them. 
Maitland was content with his partial glimpsing of the inner logic 
of things. Everywhere we find him patiently assisting its appearance. 
Of course, he will say, there is ‘progress’, in the sense of an endless 
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process of individuation, but the moral being sometimes crawls, 
sometimes runs, or for a time it doubles on its tracks. ‘No doubt, 
from one point of view, namely that of universal history’, he ob- 
served, of the Dark Ages, ‘we do see confusion and retrogression . . . 
Lines that have been traced with precision are smudged out, and 
then must be traced once more.’ When the barbarian hordes invade 
a Roman province, we shall say —if we take a narrower view — 
that ‘their legal thought gradually goes to the bad, and loses distinc- 
tions which it has once apprehended’. The endless process of educa- 
tion of the human spirit, which is history, may seem to be halted, but 
it never ceases. ‘In course of time men will evolve formulas which 
will aptly fit their thought.’ The barbarians take what they need of 
their inheritance and use it as they will. “This is as it should be. 
Men are learning to say what they really mean.’ Again, of the large 
process known as the feudalizing of Europe, it is possible — from 
the narrow view of this place and that — to regard it as ‘a disease 
of the body politic’ producing ‘phenomena which come of evil and 
make for evil’. But in the widest sense, looking at several centuries 
of time, ‘feudalism will appear to us as a natural and even a necessary 
stage in our history’ It will mean the civilization of an epoch, a 
moving, changing form of society; and the England of the eleventh 
century will show itself to be nearer to the England of the nineteenth, 
when compared to the England of the seventh century — by just four 
hundred years. That Maitland had to say this in 1897, and that we 
no longer need to have it said to us, is one measure of the difference 
that he made to our thinking. 

History, then, for Maitland, is not a straight line, not a chain of 
cause and effect, least of all a triumphal procession from darkness into 
light. It is the image of the life of nature itself: a web in which every 
thread is connected with every other. So are those other images of 
nature, The Ancient Mariner and the Fifth Symphony. It is how the 
poet or the musician is more habituated to see the world than are 
most historians: even as Thomas Hardy saw it — a vast web which 
quivers in every part when one part is shaken, ‘like a spider’s web 
if touched’. It is not how Michelet or Mill, Macaulay or Maine, 
see it. Sometimes it seems, indeed, as if the nature of history has 
always been best known to those who do not write it. Maitland, the 
dissenter from all churches who restored the ecumenical law of Rome 
at the expense of Ecclesia Anglicana; the Liberal who could criticize 
the Liberalism of 1884 on behalf of the Shallows and the Silences of 
real life; the rationalist who spent his life in trying to get under the 
skin of the Ages of Faith; this Maitland is the great exception, and 
it was his unique combination of scientific scholarship with the 
intuitive knowledge of a great artist that made him the finest histori- 
cal intelligence that the English-speaking world has produced. 
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Perhaps his passion for music, which was second only to his passion 
for the law, had something to do with it. He read a score with the 
same facility and delight with which he read the Year Books. The 
same exercise of the mind was involved in both; the immediate 
apprehension of inner logic and organic wholeness. He did not find 
the principle of unity in Providence, or a Great Mathematician, or 
the Life Force, or even a Divine Lord Chancellor. The most that he 
would allow himself was a reference, untroubled by Hegelian 
ramifications, to the progressive rationality of mind. One feels that 
he was, of all historians, the nearest to knowing what history is, and 
this because he never tried to impose a philosophy upon it but was 
content to experience it. 

So Maitland gives us the seamless web. It was he who, in the first 
sentence of the History of English Law, gave us the very similitude. 
‘Such is the unity of all history that any one who endeavours to tell 
a piece of it must feel that his first sentence tears a seamless web... 
The web must be rent; but, as we rend it, we may watch the whence 
and whither of a few of the several and ravelling threads which have 
been making a pattern too large for any man’s eye.’ The thread 
which he chose to watch — or, as Henry James would say, his ‘pat- 
tern in the carpet’ — was that of the law, the evolution of the ideas 
by which men have juridically regulated their relationships to each 
other in face of a common environment. The history of the law was 
not the whole of history, but it was, to Maitland, the formal construc- 
tion which showed the changing life of mankind most immediately 
and at its most vital moments. The best way to get to know a nation, 
he once said, is to go and watch a murder trial in its courts. “The 
great mediators between life and logic’ he found not in a people’s 
philosophers, or priests, or scientists, but in its practising lawyers. 
Bracton’s book on the laws of England marked and made “a critical 
moment in the history of English law, and therefore in the essential 
history of the English people’. The Pleas of the Crown for the County 
of Gloucester should be welcome ‘not only to some students of 
English law, but also . . . to some students of English history’. He 
inserted the clause: ‘if such a distinction be maintainable’ — and it 
is evident that he thought it was not. By following this thread, of all 
others, Maitland did not pretend that men would be able to see the 
whole pattern of history: that was too large for any man’s eye. But 
he did think that it would bring us nearest to all the rest, providing 
that we remember always that the law is the vesture of the non-legal 
forces at work in society. The history of the law should lead us to 
look beyond the sphere of the legal, to the exigencies which govern 
men’s physical livelihood, to the mysterious impingements of human 
personalities, and to the complex interplay of the game of politics. 
Maitland was not indulging in the cobbler’s propaganda on behalf 
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of leather. In fact, he was always emphasizing how many other things 
than a good lawyer a good historian of the law must be. He em- 
phasized it best by being those things himself. 

Maitland may be said to have strengthened the tradition by which 
the History of England, as taught at our Universities, has been for 
so long equated with Constitutional History. That tradition still 
flourishes, despite attempts to replace it with undifferentiated English 
History. It is a good tradition, and has served us well. Here is some- 
thing for which England is famous — her unique contribution to 
civilized living. Not only is it right and proper that Englishmen 
should be trained to understand this, their heritage, but the very 
process of training them to understand it involves a discipline un- 
rivalled outside the Classics and Mathematics. Maitland’s name is 
indissolubly connected not only with this tradition of studies. It is 
even more intimately connected with the ‘legalistic’ character of 
English Constitutional History as it is taught. His Lectures on Con- 
stitutional History remain at the head of the Reading List for the 
subject endorsed by the Faculty at Cambridge. Hallam and Dicey, 
Holdsworth and Jennings, they are there, too. And this is right and 
proper. English Constitutional History has not only been largely 
written by lawyers: it has largely been made by them. Judges, 
barristers, inns of court and law schools have been the champions 
and breeding grounds of those liberties which the Constitution exists 
to defend and vindicate. It was very well, and very natural, for 
Jeremy Bentham to talk one hundred and fifty years ago of ‘Judge 
and Co.’ as public enemy number one. It was fortunate for us that 
the inns bred Bentham as well as Burke. As Maitland was fond of 
saying, ‘Law Schools make tough law’ — tough enough for every 
enemy of liberty down to the High Court of Chancery itself. The 
question now is whether that toughness will prove sufficient to meet 
the challenge of administrative tyranny in the name of ‘the sovereign 
people’. As long as those who have charge of our destinies are bred 
in the ‘legalistic’ tradition of our Constitution and its history, the 
danger facing us will at least be under surveillance. It is right that 
the rivals of that tradition — economists, sociologists, psychologists, 
and the rest — should stake their claims, and make them good, for 
inclusion in the general story. But it is also right for them to remem- 
ber that, so long as the sword sleeps in our civil life, the field of battle 
where the great issues are fought must ever be where it has ever 
been — the ancient purlieus of litigation. 

In so far as the legalistic tradition in our constitutional history 
owes anything to Maitland, it owes a broader and deeper conception 
of what such terms as ‘law’ and ‘constitutional history’ ought to 
contain. Maitland taught us what Savigny taught him, and what his 
plunge into Plea-rolls, Bracton, and the Year Books confirmed in 
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enthralling detail: that law is the product of social needs, a rational 
concept of human relationships arising from the total history of a 
people. He taught us, again, that the history of a people lies within 
the greater framework of a civilization. He knew and loved the 
unique characteristics of England as a developing society within 
medieval Europe. He cherished its differences and devoted some of 
his subtlest pages to their analysis. But he was always aware, and 
his reader is always made aware, of a wider framework of reference. 
The first edition of the History of English Law began with the Saxons; 
the second edition began with Rome. That wonderful opening 
chapter, added in 1898, was the work of Maitland alone, and it lifts 
the whole work on to the plane, if not of the universal, at least into 
the orbit of metropolitan Europe. Again, take the opening passage 
of his chapter on the Anglican Church Settlement and Scotland, in 
the second volume of the Cambridge Modern History. His concern 
is with a small rough spot on the rim of sixteenth-century Europe. 
He is to show us the Scotland of Melville and Knox. But he takes 
his stand first at Rome, the central point of the Counter-Reformation, 
and thence looks outwards to ‘what was shaping itself in the northern 
seas’, Only then, when we have seen ‘two small Catholic powers 
traditionally at war with each other, the one a satellite of the Habs- 
burg luminary, the other a satellite of France’ does he carry us down 
in a swoop upon his subject proper — ‘that wonderful scene, the 
Scotland of Mary Stuart and John Knox... such glorious tragedy... 
such modern history’, the scene where ‘the fate of the Protestant 
Reformation was being decided, and the creed of unborn millions 
in undiscovered lands was being determined’. It is history in the 
making that we are shown. We are not told what was done, and 
why. We are shown it in the doing. 

A reading of Maitland’s chapter in the Cambridge Modern History 
leaves no doubt in one’s mind that he would have succeeded bril- 
liantly as a historian of the ‘extended’ subject — as a so-called 
‘narrative historian’ who takes for his subject the total history of a 
people or a civilization, say The History of England, or The History 
of Europe. Nor can there be any doubt that he believed such work 
was still possible and desirable. What he chiefly admired in the work 
of his master, Stubbs, was ‘the immense scope of the book . . . the 
enormous mass of material that is being used, and the ease with 
which this immense weight is moved and controlled . . . the excellent 
and (to the best of my belief) highly original plan which by alternating 
‘analytical’? and ‘‘annalistic’’ chapters weaves a web so stout that 
it would do credit to the roaring loom of time.’ Polyglot history — 
although he participated in it— made him wonder. ‘It will be a 
very strange book, that History of ours’, he wrote, when he had sent 
off his contribution to Lord Acton’s miscellany. He thought that 
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if contributors failed, and Lord Acton had to write all twelve volumes 
himself (which he could have done without turning a hair) it might 
not be a matter of the worst coming to the worst but of the best 
coming to the best. And finally, Maitland always thought of himself 
as a pioneer whose work might help to make possible ‘the great 
historian of the future’. Even that masterpiece of monographic art, 
Domesday Book and Beyond, was a ‘provisional answer’ which could 
be ‘forgotten’ when Paul Vinogradoff’s Villeinage in England should 
appear; while the monumental History of English Law is described 
in the Introduction as concerned more with the advancement of 
knowledge than with symmetry of design. “The time for an. artisti- 
cally balanced picture of English medieval law will come: it has not 
come yet.’ 

Maitland’s work is peppered with these anticipatory and suspen- 
sory references. ‘The time will come . . . The sun will rise, not a 
doubt of it. . . The great historian of the future . . . He that should 
come... the great man for the great book...’ Nearly half a century 
has passed since Maitland died, and the time has not come, and the 
great historian of synthesis is still to seek. History is deeper than 
ever in the morass of monographs, learned articles, revisions, and 
wait-a-bits. The University student is fed increasingly on Mr X’s 
article on this, and Mr Z’s excursus on that. Paradoxically enough, 
. it is a situation to which Maitland himself contributed more than 
most. An age which has outlived his liberal-rationalist confidence in 
the progressive reason, his attachment to the objective pursuit of 
truth, and his happy faith in the arrival of another master of history 
on the grand scale, has sought increasingly to shuffle off its larger 
responsibilities by an obsessive concern with quantitative inquiries 
and provisional judgments. His warnings against over-simplification 
and hasty dogmatism have run to seed. What he learnt from Henry 
Sidgwick in the way of intellectual caution and qualification has 
become a disease. Maitland himself observed the symptoms. Unless 
a man were Sidgwick himself, he would say, ‘there does seem a 
chance that while he is choosing, he may fall a prey to the insidious 
disease that is called ‘‘scholar’s paralysis’’.’ Can anyone doubt that 
that is what we have come to, fifty years after? To open almost any 
historical monograph of the mid-twentieth century is like opening a 
door upon a quicksand. 

The fact is that Maitland was living and thinking in the sunset of 
the tradition of ‘general history’ — the tradition that began properly 
with Hume and Gibbon and bids fair to end with Trevelyan. He was 
very nearly the last of that great Liberal intelligentsia (the horrid 
word is inescapable) which slowly but surely substituted History for 
the Classics as the central discipline of a humane education. His 
brother-in-law, Herbert Fisher, was to write what will probably 
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prove to be the last one-man History of Europe, of any standing, a 
work that confesses its author’s inability to discover any pattern in 
historical phenomena, and, at its worst, evokes the last false echo 
of the Gibbonic sonorities. ‘What these gentlemen need,’ Karl 
Marx was wont to remark of the deviationists, ‘is philosophy’. It 
is what historians need, now. It is what Maitland had, implicitly in 
heart and spirit, if not explicitly on tongue and pen, and what made 
his work, monographical as it had necessarily to be at the stage of 
historical studies in which he worked, the very image of life. The 
methods of the master are not enough. The lesson of the master has 
still to be learnt. Which means that Maitland’s successor can only 
be another Maitland, and even one Maitland in a century is perhaps 
more than we have a right to expect. 





A LITERARY FRIENDSHIP— 
HENRY JAMES AND PAUL BOURGET 


I. D. MCFARLANE 


WHEN, a few years after James’s death, Percy Lubbock published 
the two volumes of the writer’s Correspondence, he remarked in his 
introduction that these letters were doubtless the only source of 
information which we possessed about the inner life of the novelist — 
a source which, for all the glimpses it revealed of James’s mind and 
personality, could nevertheless do little more than light up dimly 
some corners of a domain destined for ever to remain in obscurity: 
‘The gap, moreover, cannot be filled from other sources: he seems 
to have taken pains to leave nothing behind him that should reveal 
this privacy.’ All that appeared to have been saved from the 
holocaust were a few fragments, which Lubbock himself published: 
there was a passage of noble, inspired prose in which James, emerg- 
ing from a period of discouragement, saw himself back on the right 
road, facing the future with confidence and ready to grasp the 
‘divine possibilities’ that lay before him; this fragment, which 
appeared in the Preface to the Letters (and which we now know to be 
an extract from the Note on the ‘K. B.’ Case), and a few other notes 
published in Lubbock’s editions of The Ivory Tower and The Sense of 
the Past, seemed to be all that remained. The main source of 
information was still, if we except James’s own autobiographical 
writings, the Letters: and these, naturally, had to be read with 
caution: written expansively on the spur of the moment and suited 
to the nature and mood of the recipient, they could not reflect 
faithfully the constant labour and endless trials of the author. 
Lubbock’s wistful reflections have mercifully turned out to be in 
some measure unnecessary: though many of the notebooks were 
destroyed by Henry James before his death, some by good fortune 
were spared, and his nephew, into whose safekeeping they were 
committed, deposited them a short while ago in the Houghton 
Library at Harvard University and authorized their publication. 
This work has now been completed — and most excellently so — by 
F. O. Matthiessen and Kenneth B. Murdock. These notebooks 
cover the period November 7th, 1878 to May 1911, but it is the 
middle years 1889-1901 which claim most of the papers. The first two 
notebooks concern the years 1878-88: and two of the later ones 


1The Notebooks of Henry James. Edited with an Introduction and Com- 
mentary by F. O. MATTHIESSEN and KENNETH B. MuRDOCK, Oxford University 
Press, New York, 30s.. 
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(Nos. VII and VIII) are somewhat different in that they deal, not 
with James’s novels and short stories, but particularly with certain 
portions of his life; No. VII evokes memories which were to find 
their way into The American Scene and Notes of a Son and Brother; 
and No. VIII (August 22nd, 1907 to October Ist, 1909) contains 
some London Sketches that were not, after all, cast into form for 
publication. This edition of the Notebooks concludes with a note 
for the ‘K. B.’ Case, the draft for the first chapter of Mrs Max, a 
preliminary sketch for The Sense of the Past and a project for The 
Ambassadors. The editors are to be congratulated on the care with 
which they have carried out the work and for the most useful com- 
mentary they have contributed; nor should one forget to say that 
the book has been very handsomely produced. 

The relative meagreness of the earlier notebooks is explained to 
some extent by the fact that James, though he had already become 
well aware of the necessity of taking notes, had not yet acquired 
the habit of regularly committing ideas and observations to paper. 
By 1888, of course, the habit was firmly established, and his remarks 
in the Art of Fiction reflect a practice the benefits of which he had 
long since fully realized. On the other hand, if these early notebooks 
give less information about James’s work than do the subsequent 
ones, compensation is afforded by a section devoted to autobio- 
graphical notes, where the author resumes the experience of the 
first six years of residence in Europe and where his conviction of the 
rightness of his cardinal decision to leave America appears in all 
its serene happiness: ‘My choice is the old world — my choice, 
my need, my life. There is no need for me today to argue about this: 
it is an inestimable blessing to me and a rare good fortune, that the 
problem was settled long ago, and that I have nothing to do but act 
on the settlement.’ Mingling with these reminiscences of the early 
years in France, England and Italy are to be found passages that 
reflect the passionate desire of James to be ‘one of the people on 
whom nothing is lost’, to make the most of the possibilities that lie 
ahead, to avoid becoming the kind of man he was to portray later in 
John Marcher and, more comprehensively, in Strether. These 
outbursts that reveal so fully his inmost convictions occur perhaps 
more rarely in the later notebooks, and many may indeed regret 
that these papers have failed to show more of the man, if not less 
of the craftsman; but when these cries from the heart do find expres- 
sion, they show up all the more intensely his unswerving integrity: 
the reflections that came to him after the crushing failure of Guy 
Domville and with it the close of his dramatic career, are character- 
istic utterances of the man who was determined not to let failure 
dull his inspiration in what was after all his true vocation. 

The Notebooks are therefore, above all, a fascinating record of 

B 
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the evolution of James’s work during the decade 1890-1900, affording 
the indispensable complement to the Prefaces, themselves written 
no doubt with these papers at hand. Certain stories and novels are 
dealt with in great detail— notably The Spoils of Poynton and 
What Maisie Knew, two works that are, as the editors have pointed 
out, of special interest in that they were planned during the years 
which form the bridge between the earlier and later phases. Much 
too will be learnt about the ways in which James caught the idea of 
this or that story on the wing, sometimes by mere chance, sometimes 
through the intermediary of such friends as Mrs. Kemble or Paul 
Bourget, and how this fleeting idea wormed its way into the imagina- 
tion where it grew, as it were, organically (‘A novel is a living thing, 
all one and continuous, like any other organism’) developing into 
something, which, though contained in the latent state from the very 
outset, revealed itself only gradually, necessitating a change in focus 
and accent: thus does Fleda Vetch become the centre of the Spoils, 
the theme of which initially would seem to have made her almost 
superfluous. What James called ‘the power to guess the unseen from 
the seen, to trace the implication of things, to judge the whole piece 
by the pattern, the condition of feeling life in general so com- 
pletely’, can be seen working in all its abundance and harmony in 
these pages. Sometimes we see the theme being remodelled by the 
author as he writes: at other times, the subject, suggested and 
noted some years back, will reappear often transformed, always 
enriched, after its sojourn in the author’s mind. ‘He always found 
tremendous exhilaration in the critical struggle with the idea, in 
which victory gave him the one real consolation in this life which he 
once called a howling desert. ‘Plus je vais, plus je trouve that the 
only balm and the only refuge, the real solution of the pressing 
question of life, are in this frequent, fruitful, intimate battle with 
the particular idea, with the subject, with the possibility, the place’ 
(p. 145). For those who wish to follow up the growth of any story, 
the helpful notes and cross-references and the careful index supplied 
by the editors will be found to shed much light on James’s state of 
mind at this crucial period in his development. 

Yet this is not the only purpose which will be served by a study of 
the Notebooks: their richness and diversity are such that, as the 
editors remark, ‘readers of that fiction will find many uses for these 
notebooks, and many other threads of interest beyond those sug 
gested’ (i.e. by them in their most useful introduction). I should like 
in the following pages to act upon that hint, and consider, in the 
light of the information provided by the Notebooks as well as by 
the help of other sources, the friendship which bound James and the 
French novelist and critic Paul Bourget and which, it seems, probably 
reached its climax during the years with which the Notebooks are 
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chiefly concerned. It is indeed a pity that the Notebooks do not give 
as much information-as we should have wished about this friendship, 
so important for the development of both authors at a time when 
they had not yet settled down to write in the manner that was to be 
characteristic of their full maturity. It is most unlikely that Bourget’s 
notebooks, papers and letters will ever be published — before his 
death he left strict instructions that they should not be given to the 
public —- and it seems, therefore, that we are now in possession of 
most of the material which can throw light upon this friendship 
which lasted well over thirty years. 

Bourget is of course a much lesser figure than James. Essentially 
a critic and the prose poet of the doubts that assailed the generation 
of 1880 in France, he offers a tragic example of a man who syste- 
matically threw overboard his finest literary gifts as his religious and 
political opinions hardened. Held up rightly by critics as the high 
priest of the roman a thése, he pathetically insisted that his novels 
were the very reverse of the thesis novel, and he seems never to have 
realized that his critical opinions, so often accurate and suggestive, 
conflicted hopelessly with his work in the field of the novel and short 
story. Still, in the 1890s the characteristic manner of Paul Bourget 
had not reached its final stage, and during this period he offers the 
interesting spectacle of an author well on in his forties striving to 
renew himself. 

By that time, the friendship of James and Bourget, was of some 
standing. How they first met, we cannot tell with certainty: it is 
indeed likely that Daudet, whom Bourget came later to replace in 
the French affections of James, may have provided the link. Suffice 
it to say that they met during the summer of 1884 during Bourget’s 
two-month visit to London (Edith Wharton’s testimony on this 
point is not quite accurate). Acquaintance soon ripened into friend- 
ship. They travelled together round various parts of southern 
England and saw much of each other in London. James made it 
possible for the young Frenchman to become a temporary member 
of the Athenaeum — a privilege which Taine had enjoyed some years 
previously — and introduced him to many of his friends, including 
Edmund Gosse. At that moment Bourget was on the threshold of 
his career as a novelist: in the previous year he had completed his 
first short novel, L’Irréparable, in the tranquillity of summer in 
Oxford, and he was now engaged on his second, Cruelle Enigme, 
which he was to dedicate to his new friend. 

The two had, indeed, much in common. They had both travelled 
extensively in western Europe, and enjoyed recording their experi- 
ences in various travel essays: they had taken delight in the charms 
of cosmopolitanism and interested themselves keenly in the psycho- 
logy of the cosmopolitan, a theme which recurs frequently in their 
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work. In literature too they found that they had common interests, 
common likes and dislikes and common ambitions. They both 
admired novelists like Flaubert, Maupassant, Turgenev, George 
Eliot, Mérimée and especially Balzac; and above all they were 
fascinated by the technical problems involved in the composition of a 
novel. Their approach to the novel was in many respects similar, 
As Bourget remarked in his preface to Cruelle Enigme, the two writers 
were united in upholding the principle that one should see in the 
novel a method for giving ‘une impression de la vie’: later they were 
to stress more and more the need for maintaining the ‘point of view’ 
in composition to ensure an adequate representation of life. In 
1884, Bourget’s ideas were probably not clearly formulated yet, and 
it seems likely that he profited much from his friend’s experience and 
generous encouragement. Let us not forget that they were passion- 
ately fond of the theatre (Bourget had in the course of his journalistic 
activities to undertake a good deal of dramatic criticism), and were 
both to try their luck later on the stage (James’s adaptation of 
Daisy Miller, published in 1883, had not been performed). 

Bourget’s admiration for James was not only reflected imme- 
diately in his preface to Cruelle Enigme, but showed itself in a little- 
known essay which he published in the Parlement’, a daily newspaper 
of considerable literary interest, to which Bourget contributed 
regularly during its unhappily short existence from 1879 to 1884, 
when it was taken over by the Journal des Débats. This article, 
though it cannot in any way be counted among Bourget’s best, is 
important in that it shows us what the Frenchman found to admire 
in his senior. He sees in him a man smitten with a ‘love for a complex 
experience of life’, in whom the psychologist outweighs the novelists 
of maurs: he considers him ‘subtle rather than colourful, delicate 
rather than powerful, inquiring rather than deeply moved’: these are 
traits which might be accounted defects rather than merits, but ina 
period when the tomtoms of naturalism were still wildly beating, they 
were characteristics for which one should be grateful. Moreover, 
James’s work possessed a virtue which contrasted happily with the 
more laborious compositions of the naturalists: he was natural, 
spontaneous and his work betrayed little acquaintance with midnight 
oil. Towards this time, Bourget, though perhaps not so unfavourable 
to Zola as he had been in the early 1870s, still felt that there were 
limits to the naturalist theories and methods, and that more attention 
should be devoted to studying the mind in the novel. 

James, for his part, was to return the compliment in his essay on 
Pierre Loti (1888), where he called Bourget ‘at once master and 


1 Parlement, Un Voyage en France, February 10th, 1885; the essay purports 
to be a review of A Little Tour in France, but Bourget has taken the opportunity 
to touch on other aspects of James’s work. 
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disciple’ and saw in him the only author in the rising generation who 
took an interest in the influence exerted by life on the minds of his 
characters. It was quite understandable that James should look with 
approval upon an author who bid fair to lead the reaction against the 
naturalist novel of Zola and his satellites. Yet, even at this early 
stage, the fundamental differences that lay in the two authors’ treat- 
ment of psychology and in their conception of artistic truth was 
surely present. Bourget’s originality consists, in great measure, in 
his having introduced into the field of the novel the psychological 
views put forward more particularly by Taine and Ribot — where a 
deep pessimism was closely allied to a mechanistic view of human 
personality, itself little more than a passive entity at the mercy of 
impulses and external influences. In a sense he was carrying the 
naturalist technique into the realm of psychology. Even if we leave 
aside for the present the question of the validity of this view of 
human nature, it is clear that his desire to introduce truth of so 
scientific a colouring into the novel was foreign to James who, in his 
Art of Fiction, expressed his disdain of the ‘fatal futility of fact’ and 
stressed the need of a greater idealism in the novel and in the char- 
acters it sought to portray than was, for instance, apparent in 
Bourget’s early novels. Bourget’s rigidly deterministic view of 
human nature must surely have conflicted with James’s belief that 
the novel derives its value from the freedom with which the author 
can suffuse with life the raw materials of existence and form ‘the 
immense and exquisite correspondence with life’ which it must in- 
fallibly maintain. So it was that the artistic consequences of Bour- 
get’s conception of man — in character, a monotonous lack of will- 
power, in plot, a mechanical working out of cause and effect revealed 
in all its deadly detail, a superabundance of psychological analysis, 
and, generally speaking, a feeling of stuffiness which pervaded the 
novel — all this went against the grain of James’s finer artistic 
nature, and it is not surprising that, as Bourget’s brother-in-law 
once told me, the novelist’s first novel to possess considerable com- 
plexity in the plot, Mensonges (written in part at Dover, doubtless 
under the benevolent eye of James) did in fact disconcert him by its 
inevitable shortcomings; but such defects as he may have noticed in 
this work were not sufficiently serious to make him despair: Bourget 
was after all still finding his way in the novel, and there were so many 
points of similarity in their conception of the novel and so great a 
community of interests in other fields to cement the friendship 
recently formed. 

Of the early years of their acquaintance we know little, but it is 
clear that they must have met at frequent intervals. James was often 
in Paris, and in 1887 the two men met also in Venice, where James 
was staying at the Palazzo Barbaro and where Bourget had been 
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meeting members of Addington Symonds’s group. It is during this 
sojourn in Venice that one notes the first exchange of themes for 
possible elaboration into novel or short-story form. Bourget related 
to James the circumstances attending the suicide of his ‘beautiful 
young friend, Mile S.’, in Italy, and followed up the narrative with 
theories to account for the tragedy — the unfortunate behaviour of 
the mother, the desire of the girl to escape from her family by 
marriage, the extraordinary tactlessness she revealed in her conversa- 
tion with the young man she believed to be in love with her, and so 
forth. That bare outline blossomed forth into A London Life, where 
the original tragedy is obliterated and makes way for an acute 
analysis of the states of mind of Laura Wing, who does not commit 
suicide, but leaves the reader with the impression that after all the 
marriage may come off. Had Bourget treated this theme, it is 
unlikely that he would have sacrificed the tragic element: and indeed 
one may well wonder whether part of this tale of Mlle S. has not, 
with certain modifications, been utilized as the basis of the tragedy 
of Alba Steno, in Cosmopolis (which was written in 1892 but the 
first draft of which was made in part in Venice in 1888): Alba 
Steno suffers greatly through the disreputable behaviour of her 
mother and falls in love with the amielesque Dorsenne and when he 
refuses to accept her love exposes herself deliberately to the vapours 
of the marshes on the outskirts of Rome and dies soon after. Some 
critics, like Mlle Garnier, have seen a resemblance between this 
theme and the fate of Daisy Miller, and there is indeed something 
to be said for this view: but it is not infrequently that in Bourget’s 
work an experience from real life has been coloured by another 
writer’s treatment of a similar, but possibly imagined experience. 
James, on the other hand, would doubtless prefer not to repeat the 
theme of Daisy Miller so closely. 

After 1889, one may glean rather more hints about the friendship 
that bound the two writers. In November 1889, James was in Paris 
and spent many a pleasant hour with Bourget who had in the 
meantime become famous as the author of Le Disciple, which 
expresses in novel form, and more clearly than in his earlier work, 
his growing dissatisfaction with Tainian determinism. They met 
frequently also in Italy and in England. In the summer of 1891, 
Bourget, who had recently married Minnie David, came over to 
Torquay where James was staying at the Osborne Hotel, and spent 
a holiday there. It was during this stay in England that he began to 
work out the theme of Une Idylle Tragique which, however, was 
completed only some five years later. Next summer, the friends 
met again at Sienna: they both had a great love of Italy, where they 
often visited their friends Vernon Lee and Berenson. In a letter 
written about this time to Charles Eliot Norton, James gave expres 
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sion to his admiration for Bourget as a conversationalist, an admira- 
tion which has been echoed by many others, such as Percy Lubbock. 
In later years, as Charles du Bos and Gide have noted in their 
journals, Bourget was to fall a prey to idées fixes and a dogmatic 
approach to matters which hindered the free play of good talk; but 
in those middle years there can be little doubt about the real distinc- 
tion of his mind, which, alas! he remained incapable of expressing 
adequately in his novels. During his stay in Sienna, Bourget was 
reading the proofs of his novel Terre Promise: he showed it to James 
who detected in it the same weaknesses he had formerly deplored in 
Mensonges. On the other hand, the delightful Sensations d’ Italie, 
which caused R. L. Stevenson in a mood of raptured enthusiasm to 
dedicate Across the Plains to an author whom he had never met, 
enjoyed James’s unstinted approval. 

During those years, the two friends spent much time discussing 
the theory of the novel and meditating upon matters of technique. 
James was of course the more mature of the pair and he had little 
to learn from the younger novelist whose excessive ratiocination 
and hothouse stuffiness must inevitably have remained unsym- 
pathetic to him. He could, of course, admire the able portrayal of 
cosmopolitan life, the serious efforts made by Bourget to ensure 
harmonious composition, his search for the ‘point of view’, his 
undoubted gift for dramatic presentation of his themes (here perhaps 
indeed James was willing to learn), and generally speaking, his 
professed ambition to make the minds of the characters the central 
interest of his novels. But he could rightly feel that he had travelled 
further than his friend on this path, and during these years, it is 
Bourget, rather than James, who benefits from their literary com- 
munion. Bourget was by no means deaf to his friend’s advice: he 
realized the weaknesses of his method and was doing his best to 
overcome them. In four interesting articles which he published 
inthe New Review between 1891 and 1893 (perhaps through James’s 
intercession), and which are really an apology for his psychological 
novel, Bourget makes a point of stressing the dangers inherent 
in the methods he had used: some of the titles even show how aware 
he was of his imperfections: The Limits of Realism in Fiction, The 
Dangers of the Analytic Spirit in Fiction. And in Idylle Tragique, the 
theme of which, inspired by a short story of Lemaitre, was neverthe- 
less evolved in James’s company at Torquay, there are clear indica- 
tions that he is endeavouring to eradicate these blemishes: more 
space is given to straight narrative and to dialogue and the passages 
of psychological analysis become less frequent and less dishearten- 
ingly detailed: the author has taken a back seat and allowed his 
characters to speak for themselves. In Outre-Mer, where Bourget 
telates his experiences during a visit to America in 1893-94, he 
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mentions with particular approbation the masterly way in which 
Henry James can handle dialogue; and James’s talents in this field 
have not been lost on the author of Idylle Tragique. There is indeed 
one other novel of this period where Bourget has sought to widen his 
field of observation by treating the psychology of the actress in 
La Duchesse Bleue; in his preface, he admits his debt to the author of 
The Tragic Muse as being the only writer ‘qui ait donné quelques 
analyses de cet ordre’; but in the course of composition, this novel 
underwent considerable change, mostly in a direction far removed 
from the methods of James. 

In the field of the novel, then, Bourget had almost nothing to 
teach James; and on the other hand, it seems that James was power- 
less to do more than stem for a moment the flood of analysis which 
had invaded his friend’s work. Both, however, towards the middle 
of the ’nineties, felt the need of renewing themselves in some measure. 
With James, it was, comparatively speaking, a much more simple 
matter. It is true that he had dearly hoped to win fame by writing 
for the stage, an ambition no doubt fostered by Bourget, whose own 
novels owe a good deal to two playwrights most uneasily yoked 
together — Shakespeare and Dumas fils— and who was himself 
fifteen years hence to try his hand as a dramatist, but more success- 
fully than James. James’s attempt turned out to be a four noir; but he 
had sufficient resilience and confidence not to let himself be checked 
by his resounding defeat — and the entry in his notebook on January 
23rd, 1895, gives ample testimony to this undaunted facing of the 
future: ‘I take up my own old pen again — the pen of all my old 
unforgettable efforts and sacred struggles. To myself — today — 
Ineed say no more. Large and full and high the future still opens. 
It is now indeed that I may do the work of my life. And I will... 
I have only to face my problems. . . But all that is of the ineffable — 
too deep and pure for any utterance. Shrouded in sacred silence let 
it rest.” Henry James knew at any rate how things stood with him 
and what were the problems that beset him. The main one at present 
was that of brevity: how could he compress that ever-expanding, 
ever-proliferating imagination of his? One has only to turn over the 
pages in the Notebooks that concern The Spoils of Poynton and 
What Maisie Knew to realize that he had but to touch a subject for 
it to grow unaccountably before his very eyes: and during these 
years many are the entries where James exhorts himself to be concise 
and reduce his material to the uttermost, without of course going so 
far as to cramp his style and to seek to be economical for dreary 
economy’s sake. ‘The thing to be REALLY brief’ (October 24th, 
1895). That some of the reasons for this search for brevity were 
financial is quite clear: ‘This I come back to inveterately — or at any 
tate necessarily — the little question of the really short thing: come 
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back by an economic necessity’ (December 21st, 1895); but whatever 
the reasons, the problem was there, asking for early solution. 

With Bourget, the crisis was much more complicated, more deep- 
seated, more unnerving. In both his life and his work, he had come, 
he believed, to an impasse. The imperfections which were ever 
becoming more marked in his novels, were causing him serious 
misgivings: he knew that his compositions were vitiated by overmuch 
psychological exploration, by an inordinate complication of plot, 
by a lack of that roominess which, for instance, Du Bos was to 
admire so much in James’s work, and by a damning lack of life in 
his characters. He was moreover repeating himself. This literary 
crisis was further complicated by disasters in his private life. In 
the past few years, many friends had been cut off by death, and he 
himself was obsessed by the thought that he might have only a few 
more years to live: worse, the health of his wife, who had never 
been very strong, was showing signs of breaking up under the ner- 
vous disease which was soon to make of her a poor tortured wreck. 
Finally, on the spiritual plane, Bourget had come to a stage where 
he was no longer able to accept the determinism of his youth, a 
determinism which in his heart of hearts he had never fully accepted, 
but for which he had hitherto found no satisfying substitute: more 
recently what faith he had placed in this philosophy had been 
steadily undermined by the very strong religious strain in his make- 
up, by the doubts which the problem of suffering had raised in him 
and particularly by the famous séances he attended at Mrs Piper’s 
during his stay in America. This unsettling of his beliefs naturally 
had its repercussions in his literary work: if the philosophy of his 
youth was ill-founded, then surely his novels whose whole structure 
depended so intimately upon his beliefs were proving to be in great 
part wrong too. On the other hand, he had not found anything 
to take the place of his determinism. A desire for religion is no 
adequate surrogate for religion. Catholicism was indeed to be his 
ultimate goal, and he knew it already; but he was not ready for it; 
some years must yet elapse before his doubts could finally be allayed. 

So it was that round about 1895 Bourget and James, for reasons 
very different — James buoyed up with confidence and abundant 
Vitality, Bourget undermined by hesitation, diffidence and despair — 
could meet on common ground in trying out further experiments in 
the literary field. It was about this time that the two authors turned 
their attention more than ever to the short story. For a few years 
Bourget was to write exclusively in this medium. James, who was 
maturing rapidly into the ‘characteristic manner of H. J.’ had no 
Teason to cease writing novels and between 1895 and 1900 there 
appeared The Spoils of Poynton, What Maisie Knew, The Awkward 
Age; but at the same time he wrote a considerable number of 
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nouvelles, Bourget had indeed worked in this genre already: as a 
collaborator to the Parlement, he had indulged in a series of sketches 
and short stories; he was moreover the popular author of Pastels 
and Nouveaux Pastels: but the great possibilities of the genre do not 
seem to have impressed themselves upon him till about 1895. It 
was about then, after his return from America, that Bourget read 
with rather gloomy relish the Altar of the Dead and the other stories 
that go to make up Terminations. This was the year in which Daudet 
died, and the death of a friend dear to both doubtless brought them 
closer together. They met frequently in the years that followed. It 
is indeed likely that they met in England during the autumn of 
1895. We know from other sources that Bourget was in England at 
that time, putting the finishing touches to Jdylle Tragique, and it 
seems probable from James’s entry for September 22nd, 1895, that 
he had seen the Bourgets pretty recently. Next summer, the friends 
met in London, dining with Ortmanns, the editor of Cosmopolis 
to which they had both contributed short stories; and in 1897, 
just at the time of the Jubilee, James came up from the south of 
England to listen to Bourget deliver his lecture on Flaubert at 
the Taylor Institution. Two years later, James tells us in a letter 
that he visited the Bourgets in their villa at Costabelle, where 
he met Vogué who had done much to bring the Russian novel 
to the notice of the French public. They sent each other copies of 
their collections of short stories as they appeared. The years 1896 
and 1897 were particularly fruitful for Bourget in this genre where he 
had found an artistically satisfactory solution to the problems that 
had been distressing him. In 1897, there appeared in book form 
Voyageuses, a series of tales first published in Cosmopolis. It is of 
course in the treatment of subject that we find Bourget studying 
James’s methods: compared with his earlier work in this field there is 
greater maturity and greater artistry. Now that he had to reduce his 
canvas to portray one single crisis, seen from one particular angle, 
he was able to introduce into his work a simplicity and straightfor- 
wardness which he had for some time neglected: it was, in truth, 
hardly within the limits of Bourget’s talent to hit off the suggestive- 
ness and roominess of James’s work in the nouvelle, but he makes a 
genuine effort to do so. The theme, at least in Voyageuses, is set in an 
exotic frame where Bourget is able to draw upon his travel exper- 
iences; this allows him to set off to good advantage a gift that was 
outstanding in him: the description of what he called sensations de 
voyage; it adds to the picturesqueness of the tale, and counter- 
balances the author’s tendency to dwell too long on psychological 
analysis. Gosse, who may well have been listening at the key-hole, 
was pleased to note that Bourget had acquired James’s skill with the 
two-inch square of ivory, eschewing elaborate exploration of states 
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of mind, and allowing the narrative to develop at the most suitable 
tempo. Bourget’s use of the third party, half-spectator, half-actor, 
to describe the tale, owed something no doubt to James as do his 
ideas on the ‘point of view’: he also avoids concluding on too 
explanatory or too moralizing a note, shunning therefore that excess of 
‘intellectual daylight’ which made his characters almost too patent. 

In the short stories of this period one may note an interest in 
similar subjects, and here perhaps there has been more give and take 
between both authors. In Bourget’s work one may see an increasing 
fondness for stories dealing with artists and painting. Painting was 
no new enthusiasm for him: before he had acquired fame, he had 
been a friend of John Sargent in Paris, and later he had become a 
great admirer of Burne-Jones and the Pre-Raphaelites. James had 
also taken much interest in artists and other ‘intellectual’ characters, 
and Bourget was no doubt encouraged to treat this theme by the 
success Of his friend. More notable than this interest in the artistic 
mentality is his preoccupation with death which appears about this 
time, and which is more than tinged by his recent experience of 
spiritualism, to which he had been introduced more particularly 
by William James, of whom he drew so sympathetic a portrait in 
Nos Actes nous suivent (1927). Many of James’s tales deal with the 
supernatural and it is by no means surprising to see Bourget working 
out the possibilities of telepathy, metapsychism and so forth as 
material for story-writing. However, I think perhaps the most 
interesting rapprochement of subject is to be found in the authors’ 
fondness for introducing children into certain of their stories. The 
most illuminating example of this theme is two stories which possess 
a number of striking similarities, Odile (in Voyageuses) and What 
Maisie Knew (James’s story, as we can see from the Notebooks, 
was worked out at much greater length than he had foreseen; he had 
noted the possibility of treating such a theme as early as 1892. It 
did not appear till 1897. Odile was written in 1896). We have no 
means of ascertaining whether Bourget borrowed the subject from 
James, or whether in fact he converted into artistic form some fait 
divers just as James had created What Maisie Knew out of a situation 
related to him by Mrs Proctor. The initial donnée is similar in 
each case: it is the tale of a little girl, who suffers from the behaviour 
of her parents and step-parents. In Bourget’s narrative, the situation 
is far more simple: since the wife of the Marquis d’Estinac, father of 
Odile, has committed suicide before the story opens, her death 
allows her unfaithful husband to marry the unspeakably vulgar 
Mme Justel: the sordid couple indulge their desires and Odile is 
shabbily neglected by them. In James’s story, both parents are 
divorced and remarry: this symmetrical situation allows of a much 
wider treatment, and the author found himself obliged to treat his 
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complicated theme at very much greater length than he had first 
intended: and to ensure the link between the two sides of the family, 
he had to introduce the character of Mrs Wix. Bourget’s story 
remains concise, and, unlike What Maisie Knew, ends in tragedy, as 
is so frequent in Bourget’s writings: Odile commits suicide just like 
her mother. Yet, in spite of these differences in the theme, the 
artistic problem to be solved in each case is similar; it is the narration 
of an indelicate situation (the behaviour of the parents) seen through 
the mind of an innocent child, which affords the ‘point of view’ and 
assures the unity of the story. It is through Maisie and Odile that we 
get to know those around them: they are the screen on which events 
are projected. This does not in any way prevent the two children 
from having a clear-cut individuality of their own: in fact, this is an 
essential condition of the success of the experiment. But Bourget has 
not utilized this method to the same extent as James: the narrator is 
intended to supplement more fully the consciousness of Odile. 
Nor has he constructed the story so clearly by means of a series of 
dramatic scenes; finally great stress has had to be laid on Mme 
Justel’s cruelty towards Odile, to bring about the tragic ending. 
If, as is not unlikely, Bourget was beholden to James for the idea 
of Odile, it is quite clear from the Notebooks that it was the French 
novelist who supplied a number of themes for other short stories to 
James. One indeed was afforded unconsciously by the Bourgets, 
concerning the fate that was bound to overcome the recently married 
couple if they remained in French society: ‘Paris wouldn’t tolerate a 
united pair: would inevitably and ruthlessly disintegrate it. When 
Lady B. (e.g. Lady Brooke) said: ‘‘C’est bien triste!’’, the speaker 
said: ‘‘Mon Dieu, madame c’est comme ¢a!’’ Something to be done 
with the tragedy, the inevitable fate, of this; the prevision of it, on the 
part of a young couple, the mingled horror and fascination of the 
prospect’ (p. 113). Such a subject was bound to appeal to James who, 
like Bourget, was fond of revealing, or rather suggesting, the latent 
tragedies that subtend social life; but the subject did not mature in 
this case; nor did the one mentioned to James by Madame Bourget, 
which ‘came up through our talking of Hugues (le Roux) and his 
elaborate imitation — personal, manual, literary and other — of 
Bourget. The idea of such an imitation — of the person making it — 
operating a source for disenchantment (through accentuation of the 
points least liked) to a person deeply interested in the model — in 
the individual imitated’, James noted this theme twice, but in the 
end made nothing of it. The subject of psychological doubles — 
whether by imitation as here, or by nature — did, however, fascinate 
Bourget who made two short stories out of this phenomenon— 
L’ Adversaire (1896) and Le Passé (1903). The le Roux theme was 
first noted by James on May 7th, 1898: in the same list of themes for 
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short stories, he had jotted down another possibility, which subse- 
quently became The Two Faces. That this story was perhaps the 
outcome of a conversation between the two authors had occurred 
to me some years ago, for Bourget worked out a nouvelle on the very 
same theme, in May 1903, a little later, therefore, than James’s 
tale. The theme, drawn, it seems, from actual life, is that of a lady 
whose lover has left her to marry a charming, rather naive girl, and 
who, at his somewhat extraordinary request, promises to chaperone 
her debuts in society: to avenge herself on her former lover, she 
dresses his wife in so gawky a manner that the poor thing is shown off 
in the worst possible light. In James’s narrative, this does not prevent 
the more acute observer from noting the difference of expression 
in the faces of the two women, and the spiteful woman merely 
succeeds in repelling the new lover who was thinking of entering a 
more permanent arrangement with her. The two authors have come 
very Close in their treatment of this subject. James had deliberately 
set out to make his narrative as compact as possible and to give the 
‘example of the turn of the whole coach and pair in the contracted 
court, without the ‘‘spill’’ of a single passenger or the derangement 
of a single parcel’. Bourget has also sought to be quite simple and 
straightforward in the telling of the incident, but there are two 
differences of import: in the first place, it is the young bride and not 
the husband who begs the worldly-wise, spiteful woman to introduce 
her suitably into society life; and in the second Madame Séricaut 
(Mrs Grantham’s counterpart) is trying to win back her former lover 
whereas Mrs Grantham is doing her best to increase her favour 
with her new capture, Shirley Sutton. By introducing this new 
lover, James has rounded off his narrative much more skilfully and 
gracefully. Bourget, who has very probably remained more faithful 
to the original situation of ‘Lady R. C.’, has been so anxious to 
make everything crystal-clear to the reader and leave nothing to the 
imagination, that his statement is extremely bald. He is too keen on 
pointing the moral of his story, namely that ‘nous vivons 4 la surface 
de notre étre’ (Fausse Maneuvre). 

In the volume in which The Two Faces appeared, there was 
another tale which may well have been inspired by Bourget: The 
Story in it. James has recounted in his preface to Daisy Miller, 
etc,, that ‘a distinguished friend, a novelist not to our manner either 
born or bred’, on being asked why he always involved his heroines 
in adventures which were hardly to the credit of any self-respecting 
lady, retorted that self-respecting ladies ‘took particular care never 
to have adventures’. F, O. Matthiessen and K. B. Murdock think 


‘ Cf, the passage in the story itself: ‘Why don’t you, cher monsieur, give us the 
drama of virtue?’ ‘Because, chére madame, the high privilege of virtue is pre- 
cisely to avoid drama.’ 
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it extremely likely that the ‘distinguished novelist’ was Bourget, 
and I am myself sure that this is the case. When James sent Bourget 
a copy of The Better Sort, he wrote to say that he had marked with 
a little cross the story of which Bourget had given him the idea many 
years before. This hint is, however, less useful than one might have 
wished, since this volume contains both The Story in it and The 
Two Faces. 

In their introduction, F. O. Matthiessen and K. B. Murdock 
remark that In the Cage is the longest story within the period 
covered by the Notebooks not to receive a mention. It has not, so 
far as I know, been pointed out that Bourget composed a short 
story on the same theme, Poste Restante. This tale was published in 
1930 in De Petits Faits Vrais. Contrary to Bourget’s usual practice, 
the date of composition has not been given by the author; but this 
late appearance of the tale is of no significance, so far as its origin is 
concerned. In the latter years of his life, Bourget, haunted by the 
fear that his mission would be cut short by death, began to publish 
hurriedly books in which he had worked out as concisely as possible 
— ‘baldly’ would be the harsher, but truer, description — themes he 
had noted and stored up for future use throughout his career, and 
which he had hitherto neither time nor desire to develop. I should 
not be in the least surprised if this tale goes back to the nineties 
(In the Cage appeared in 1898). The theme, except for one or two 
episodes in the James version, and for the introduction of some 
up-to-date allusions in Bourget’s, is identical in both narratives. 
The centre of interest is a young post-office employee, of a somewhat 
romantic disposition, who builds up in her imagination a love- 
intrigue between two of her clients who send telegrams to each 
other from time to time. In due course she reaches the conclusion 
that the couple are in dire distress and that she, only she, can rescue 
them from their plight. She suddenly awakes to the fact that this is 
no romantic love-affair, but a sordid intrigue between a woman anda 
much younger man riddled with debt who preys upon her affections 
in order to maintain himself in society. The young girl realizes the 
folly of her day-dreaming and returns to her worthy, rather dull, 
fiancé upon whom she has so far rather looked down. In James’s 
hands, the main theme is enriched by the episode of the pathetic 
Mrs Jordan, who is forced by straitened circumstances to marry 
Drake, the butler, to be sure of her daily bread; and there is a 
lengthy conversation between Everard and the girl which has no 
counterpart in Bourget’s version. It is instructive to compare the 

two treatments of the situation: the weaknesses of the Frenchman’s 
technique come out clearly: his characterization is inadequate even 
for this very short narrative, and the temptation to moralize upon 
such a theme has been too much for him, whereas James managed in 
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fact to reduce to a minimum this danger precisely by introducing the 
Mrs Jordan episode. Finally, Bourget has, quite unnecessarily, 
introduced a political red herring into his post-office staff: to the sour 
Buckton of Jn the Cage corresponds the embittered Nadeau, who is 
a Communist. 

If one so wished, one might well find other examples of the debts 
which Bourget and James contracted towards each other: but enough 
has been said to show that it is round the middle years of the ’nineties 
that the most interesting period of their friendship is to be found; for 
it was then that they had to face problems, very different in their 
causes no doubt, but sufficiently alike for the authors to help each 
other. They were after all denizens of the same cultural and literary 
country; their aims and aesthetic beliefs had much in common and 
the admirable earnestness with which they approached the art of 
novel-writing was a sufficient cause for their continuing friendship. 
That James should have appeared to have given more than he got in. 
this friendship is after all understandable: he was the older man and 
by far the greater writer: he was sure of his way, whereas Bourget 
trammelled by doubt and what he called his ‘hamletism’ was 
obviously the more in need of guidance and encouragement. And it 
is precisely during the years when Bourget found himself at the cross- 
roads, unable to see which direction should be his for the future, that 
James was able to exert a measuré of influence and control upon him. 
After Bourget had found his way and had made up his mind on 
matters religious and political, there was no means of holding him 
from his worst defects. So it is hardly surprising that after 1900, to 
give a convenient, but very approximate date, the ways of the friends 
seem to part: not that there was any estrangement, far from it, but 
circumstances were no longer favourable to the interaction of their 
personalities. Both authors were after all well on in years and 
neither of them found travelling as easy or as stimulating as in the 
earlier part of their careers: this was particularly true of Bourget, who 
had renounced travelling as a means of self-education (‘on ne s’ex- 
patrie jamais’) and preferred to take his holidays on the Riviera. The 
cosmopolitan had made way for the confirmed patriot, with strong 
monarchist views and all the fervour of a recent convert to Catholic- 
ism. L’Etape was shortly to mark publicly his new orientation and 
henceforward he was to place his pen at the service of right-wing 
political groups. With the maturing of his religious and political 
opinions there appears a steady decline in the artistic quality of his 
work — the old dramatic power and the psychological acumen still 
temain unimpaired, but the undoubted merits of his talent are sub- 
merged beneath the violent prejudice of his point of view, the 
wretched defects of the roman a thése, and the pathetic self-repetition 
in which he indulges. Even his short stories fail to fulfil the promise 
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of Voyageuses: just as earlier he had tended to regard the novel as a 
literary text-book of psychology, so now he converted the short 
story into an illustrated case-report in the field of psychiatry, strip- 
ping his themes of all human interest and failing to respect by suitable 
artistic treatment those dramas of ‘small, smothered, intensely private 
things’, as James once called them in The Beldonald Holbein. It is 
indeed a grievous pity that Bourget’s undoubted promise should 
have ended in this miserable /ittérature engagée and that the out- 
standing work of his early years should have been submerged by all 
this dross which he drearily ground out till the 1930s. We have few 
indications of what James thought of the recent developments in his 
friend’s work, but they are significant: he had given up the unequal 
struggle, accepted the inevitable, In 1898 James, who had asked in 
The Next Time what was talent ‘but the art of being completely what- 
ever it was that one happened to be’, admitted to Bourget, in a letter 
written on reception of La Duchesse Bleue, that, after having noted 
certain defects which were by no means new in Bourget’s writing, 
‘excess of anticipatory analysis’, the tendency to be ‘too exposedly 
constructive’, the unfortunate presence of the ‘thick reflective ele- 
ment’ in which he placed his characters — he recognized that such 
reflections must remain unheeded; discussion was ‘of no avail, 
each writing as he only can’. In the following year when uttering 
some opinions on the present state of literature in France, he made 
his view of Bourget’s art quite clear: while he approved his friend for 
‘regarding an idea as a positive source of excitement’, he pointed to 
the artificiality which surrounded his creations. In his opinion, 
Bourget sees life as ‘a large glass cage equipped with wheels, stores 
and other conveniences, in which he moves over his field very much 
as a great American railway-director moves over his favourite line 
in his ‘‘luxuriously appointed” private car’. His judgment is of course 
the correct one: Bourget has failed in the first task of the novelist: 
to portray life in such a way that the sensation of life is maintained. 
For this there are many reasons: the inability, generally speaking, to 
create character; and the fallacious belief that the novel should be a 
medium for scientific truth in a narrative manner. This sterility of 
imagination, and, in the last analysis, a certain lack of literary taste, 
have checked his very real attempts to renew the novel. He has not 
really broken new ground and he must appear sorely dated to most 
of us today. So it must have seemed to James. By the turn of the 
century, the littérateur in Bourget had yielded to the politician and 
the lay priest: in a letter written in 1906 James warns Edith Wharton 
that if she intends to call on Bourget in Paris, an ample stock of 
philosophy should accompany her. As to Bourget’s opinions on 
James’s ‘major phase’, we know nothing: the only indication we have 
is that, when a presentation was made by friends and admirers 
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to Henry James on the occasion of his seventieth birthday, the names 
of three French people were to be found: they were Charles Du Bos, 
his wife, and Paul Bourget. 

We shall probably never know the full measure of this friendship 
nor the part it played in the life of the two men: we can see it but in 
a patchy manner: only on the literary plane can we have any idea of 
what it meant to them, and- such information as we have even there 
reveals to us the differences rather than the similarities. They were 
after all closest in their general ideas of the novel: in their application 
of those principles they showed irreconcilable divergences, so that 
their long association, while it may have relatively little effect upon 
the development of their gifts, did surely on the one hand help them 
to clarify their ideas on an art, which unlike many of their contem- 
poraries they considered a matter of great seriousness and import, 
and on the other afford to each of them confidence in their belief that 
their ideas were in many respects right and valuable. For they were 
travellers in the same land, even though their paths may not have 
been able to converge as much as they must often have hoped. 
Nor should it be forgotten that few men at that time did as much as 
Bourget and James to interest the public in the technical aspect of the 
novel. Even though we must remain in ignorance of much of the 
human side of their friendship — only a few letters of James can 
guide us here— there can be little doubt that it was a major event in 


the lives of two men to whom friendship was a thing of deeper 
significance than we are sometimes accustomed to assume. 





STALIN ON SATURATION 
A. L. MACFIE 


IT is often said in criticism of Marxist doctrine that it has failed to 
give us any description of society after Communism has been 
achieved.' Some, usually not Marxists, have explained this by assert- 
ing that Marx was concerned rather with the practice of revolution 
than with social theory or interpretation. But this contrast seems 
false when we remember how central in Marx’s system was the thesis 
of historical materialism. For the historical materialist would realize 
that the revolution must emerge inevitably in its own time from the 
contradictions developed by the course of Capitalism. The true 
function of the social thinker was then to seize the proper moment 
and lend his strength to the revolution when it developed. From such 
a viewpoint it was correct to regard descriptions of a rather remote 
Communism as merely Utopian; and therefore snares and opium 
for honest realists. Certainly Marx never wearied in his warnings 
against Utopian dreaming. 

Yet it can hardly be denied that Marx did postulate, as the goal 
of his political efforts, a Communist state, which, just because he 
refused to describe it, assumes a rather static, final form; a form 
suggesting an obvious contradiction with the inevitable and con- 
tinual developments of historical materialism. For the logical course 
of dialectical materialism implies that the very solution of the out- 
worn clash between Capitalism and the conflicting proletariate it 
breeds must in turn produce, not any final achievement, but a new 
form of dialectical contradiction; presumably, in the social setting, 
a new clash of interests. Thus, to us, living in a day when Socialism 
has been achieved over a strategic area, it seems no longer sufficient 
to accept Marx’s position that details about Communism are 
Utopian. His future is our present. The Communist State, which 
to him was a distant and unverifiable vision, is for us almost the 
next step, a step already conditioned by the present concrete situation. 
So it is legitimate — both on logical and on practical grounds, both 
in view of historical materialist theory, and because we must to some 
extent know where we are going in the immediate future — to ask 

1 Dr Rudolf Schlesinger has noted a passage in Theories on Surplus Value 
(vol. III, pp. 305-6), suggesting that Marx conceived the final state in terms rather 
of the free play of human activities than in abundance of consumer goods, or in 
Fourier’s ‘from each according to his abilities, to each according to his needs’. 
As this article is concerned with the saturation of consumer demand, no further 


reference to this interesting estimate is in place. But it could certainly be brought 
into fruitful harmony with the main line of the argument here developed. 
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whether the time is not ripe for a detailed description of the positive 
economic and social relations to be created in the Communist State. 

It is interesting to find some tentative suggestions on these lines in 
Stalin’s recent papers. His suggestion of a new triad in the class 
structure — worker, peasant, intelligentsia — may reflect the feeling 
that historical materialism already demands some such new inter- 
pretation. It is true he considers this possibility only as a theory. 
Usually he follows the classical Marxist line. He tells us the intelli- 
gentsia is not a class; that it is ‘bound up by its very roots with the 
working class and the peasantry’, and that contradictions between 
the three are ‘declining and becoming obliterated’. But in the 
logical, dialectical sense, what is decisive is inherent power and 
interest rather than origins or ‘roots’; so that Stalin really leaves 
this issue rather open, as yet. However this may be, Marx in his day 
was content in the main with the propositions that the proletariate 
would remain as the only class by virtue of its victory and overwhelm- 
ing numbers; and that the ideal result, Communism, should mean- 
while be left in vague outline, as a society in which everyone was 
rewarded according to his needs. This seems to imply that everyone 
can get what he wants, which would appear to be a condition of 
peace, abundance and anarchism (in its highest sense). For we cer- 
tainly do not want power in others to interfere with our full satis- 
factions. And this no doubt is the logic of Utopia, when the coercive 
functions of the State have become otiose and withered away. 

While we should realize that Marx primarily objected to descrip- 
tions of Communism as Utopian, it is still legitimate to underline 
the tactical advantages of a vague Utopia, such as his Communist 
stage, for revolutionary programmes. It certainly provides the two 
essentials. Historical materialism assures inevitable victory to those 
behind its revolutions. And beyond, absolute bliss is promised. 
Such absolutes are the essential rewards for revolutionaries. Men 
will not accept the risks and selfless toils of revolution for the mere 
promise that the dialectical movement will recompense them by re- 
appearing in anew form. The angels always fight with the revolution. 
Thus, in view of these practical advantages, it is not surprising that 
Marx was always extremely definite and hard-headed in his analysis 
of more immediate possibilities. His socialism offered no equality 
of rewards, but only payment according to work done. As Stalin 
says ‘Marxism is an enemy of equalization’; and both insist that 
even under Communism wants will differ widely. 

It is therefore interesting to find Stalin beginning to turn his 
thoughts somewhat more concretely to the details of Communistic 
society. In his Report to the Seventeenth Congress of the C.P.S.U.(B) 
he starts with an admirably clear summary of Marx’s doctrine as to 
equality in the socialist phase. Equality (and also Soviet democracy) 
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depend on and primarily mean the abolition of classes, following 
abolition of private property in the means of production. Before 
that, exploitation renders such equality impossible. On this basis, 
he says, Marxism implies the duty to work according to ability (how 
significant that he puts the duty first); and then, in the Socialist 
society, the equal right of each worker to his reward proportionate 
to his work, growing into the equal right according to needs in 
Communism. Needs and tastes, he insists, are as different as the 
facts show. ‘Marxism has never recognized, nor does it recognize, 
any other equality’ than the outline of it here sketched. So Stalin’s 
thoughts naturally turn to the next objective. And he does underline 
one essential of Communism which should set all economists think- 
ing. It is ‘abundance’. ‘Only if we outstrip the principal capitalist 
countries economically can we reckon upon our country being 
saturated with consumers’ goods, on having an abundance of pro- 
ducts, and on being able to make the transition from the first phase 
of Communism to its second phase.”! The ‘abundance’ his translator 
renders as ‘absolute’ — ‘an absolute abundance of articles of con- 
sumption’ — so that ‘as a result society is able to distribute these 
articles in accordance with the needs of its members’.* It seems then 
that he considers such an abundance as possible; which implies that 
both its demand and supply conditions can be met. He pictures the 
ideal commune as one in which ‘the woman collective farmer sees 
it is more to her advantage to take her meals in the dining-room, to 
get her bread from the public bakery, and to get her linen washed in 
the public laundry, than to do all these things herself’.* Stalin does 
not examine the conditions under which such ‘saturation’ might be 
possible. In our quotations he is indeed speaking to specialized 
audiences on specific issues; and as these passages have been chosen 
and arranged to suit the present argument, no criticism applies to 
them as Stalin used them. Yet, it is legitimate and proper to consider 
the general issue of absolute saturation in a,Communist state; and 
the fact that the word saturation constantly crops up in Stalin’s 


1 Report to the 18th Congress of the C.P.S.U.(B) 1939, Problems of Leninism, 
1947, p. 610. 

nl at first All-Union Conference of Stakhanovites 1935, Problems of 
Leninism 1947, p. 528. Mr J. Miller tells me ‘absolute’ is a wrong translation; 
the Russian word is ‘full’. The distinction deserves thought. For absolute would 
appear to imply the saturation of a// needs, whereas full might be taken to mean 
only saturation of a selection of needs. This issue will be referred to in the sequel. 
Here it may be said that saturation of a few needs could not be regarded as other 
than waste, if resources could be switched from these needs to others well above 
the margin. Saturation of a/l needs seems extremely Utopian, unless needs are 
to be distinguished from desires — surely an impossible distinction, except by 
decree! 

§ Report to the 17th Congress of the C.P.S.U.(B). Problems of Leninism, 
p. 501. 
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papers, even though in limited contexts, gives some practical spice 
to the discussion. 

What then do ‘saturation’ and ‘full abundance’ imply? Take 
first the demand or preference side. One central condition seems to 
be that economic real costs disappear, in the sense that demands can 
be satisfied by a supply which is costless. For saturation without 
cost is a more abundant condition than saturation with cost; and 
if there are costs the question who bears them arises. So costless, 
in the sense of ‘no real costs’ must mean that the supply is produced 
without any negative utility or sacrifice by individuals, or that it is 
willingly given without specific compensation. Further, the supply 
would need to be permanently and assuredly costless in this sense. 

As to the possibility of these requirements, one could work out 
many conditions. The radical ones would be mainly psychological 
or philosophical, so that argument could be endless. They would 
cluster round that conundrum, the nature of human desire and its 
satisfactions. Does the appetite grow by what it feeds on? If it does, 
saturation cannot be permanent and assured, certainly not in the 
absolute sense of saturation of all economic wants. And then, costs 
and the good sense of exchanging must re-emerge. 

Then, do desires grow in a straight line, or organically, or in 
systems like those of our emotions or processes of suggestion? What, 
for instance, are the processes of that ineluctable human fate, bore- 
dom? Once we rise above the simplest physiological needs, is bore- 
dom not a more correct word than saturation — and does it not spell 
defeat rather than success? Again, the simpler question of relative 
pace arises. Does, or must, the growth of desire continually outpace 
that of its satisfaction? If so, this seems more consonant with the 
logic of the dialectical movement than any theory of final consumma- 
tions, such as saturation implies. These questions cannot be ex- 
hausted, but they must be faced by any saturationist. 

Might this argument be avoided by admitting that desires and 
satisfactions may grow indefinitely, but asserting that they may turn 
more and more towards experiences which do not depend on the 
supply of adequate scarce means of production such as can be ex- 
changed in an economic system? (Cases of ‘utilities’ depending on 
means of production which cannot be widely substituted, the ‘uses’ 
not being ‘alternative’, come under this general heading.) The 
pleasures of conversation, or art, or ‘doing things together’ might 
be imagined as growing continually in a way which does not require 
a growth of specific economic resources. Thus the needs dependent 
on economic resources could be conceived of as saturated; and this 
view might fit in with the ideal of ‘full abundance’ for some wants, 
though hardly with the ‘absolute abundance’ of al/ wants. This 
seems conceivable in theory, though outside the saturated system 
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there would remain personal economic systems. In these personal 
systems, however, saturation of some wants would seem to imply 
failure to secure the optimum balance of enjoyable experiences, 
whether aesthetic or physical, and absolute saturation of all wants 
would mean complete failure of the power to appreciate. We can 
indeed reach exhaustion in the highest as well as the lowest ex- 
periences, if we indulge in them too continuously and too long. 
Here there is always an optimum but difficult arrangement of our 
physical and psychical powers of appreciation, as to energies, or 
time, or capacity to enjoy, or, still more subtle, contrasting patterns 
of aesthetic experiences, whose nature it is to change constantly and 
acquire new optimum possibilities, through the very fact of continua- 
tion (boredom) and change. In a society in which such experiences 
were the principal preoccupation of its citizens, it is conceivable that 
the sphere of exchange and means of production could be small, and 
therefore could be saturated, and even costless through machines, 
And any costs (other than personal) in the actual experiences them- 
selves, could no doubt be neutralized by the pleasures of doing 
things together, as in orchestral music. A rather anarchical society 
of this type is conceivable, one in which personal organizations of 
experience are provided for on the basis of a social organization of 
means, which could secure saturation of the essential needs by 
modern mass production methods, but in which the coercive side of 
government was no longer necessary. The worth of such a society 
is rather a question of moral and aesthetic valuation. Moreover, it 
is so remote from actual economic problems that economists need 
hardly consider it. Perhaps we should leave it there, with a brief 
remark on what seems the common-sense view of desire. This is that 
any particular desire, if persistently fed, can be saturated, but that 
it is the nature of the process for any one satisfaction to suggest 
others; so that the optimum positions are continually changing and 
rearranging themselves. In this sphere then, if Stalin’s saturation 
means saturation of any one desire, or one group of desires, the 
others remaining unchanged, this would spell not achievement but 
failure. For the optimum implies satisfying each need only up to 
its optimum marginal intensity. The reply could be made that 
saturation means satisfying this condition — satisfying all move- 
ments of the system of desires to the maximum possible extent. But 
this seems to imply a knowledge of the proper blends of desires and 
of the results of trying to attain them, which is fantastically unobtain- 
able. At best, saturation could then cover only the broad satisfac- 
tions of the simple obvious needs; and this is what the practical 
Stalin (who is not writing generalized treatises of universal speculative 
range) really intends. Beyond these, the peaks of achievement we 
can reach in satisfaction can be maintained or even approached, only 
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by constant experiment and discovery — processes remote from 
saturation. For saturation here would require not only absolute 
elasticity of all supplies, but absolute elasticity relative to constantly 
changing and very imperfectly predictable patterns of demand. This 
seems impossible. But we can leave this deep issue with the thought 
that perfection here is indeed ‘idealistic’ in the sense objected to by 
Marxists: the actual basis for realistic treatment of the issues does not 
yet exist as social fact. 

Looking then at the supply side, can we conceive of the abolition 
of real costs (irksome ‘efforts and sacrifices’) and, if so, on what 
conditions? Of course, particular supplies can reach saturation in 
this sense; though even fresh air is not just costless in our large cities. 
Still such cases give us particular models. But the perfect Utopian 
Communism would require that all demands for consumer goods are 
saturated at once. (As we have seen, Stalin does not say all, but to 
be significant his argument requires at least saturation over the large 
sphere of the needs; we could say over all the utilities needed to 
sustain normal health and energy.) Is this possible? We tend at 
once to say no because we are so conditioned to scarcity, so accus- 
tomed to feeling the weight of real costs, especially that of labour. 
Let us then take labour as the crucial case, since it is practically 
universal, is in fact a real sacrifice, and is imputed to all goods 
exchanged. The decisive question here seems to be this. Is it 
possible to envisage a situation in which the labour done with a 
balance of utility over disutility to the workers is sufficient to supply 
goods adequate to saturate all demands, or even all basic needs as 
we distinguished them? Here of course labour is regarded also as an 
object for consumption. But this is proper when we are considering 
the final issue of (saturated) satisfaction. Such a result would 
obviously imply an immense increase in efficiency, based largely on 
capital supply and assurance as to the future. But this does not seem 
to be inherently inconceivable, granted sufficient moral progress. 
The increase in product per unit of effort would certainly need to 
be huge; for it has to satisfy, not merely relatively possible economic 
demands but saturation demands — saturating all needs. Logically, 
this seems not impossible. But the conditions of actual possibility 
are hard; especially so, relative to two issues. For, first, the com- 
munist consummation implies not only a moment or peak of satura- 
tion, but its continuous attainment. And, secondly, there is the 
problem, who interprets what constitutes satisfaction of the con- 
sumer’s ‘needs’? 

In the summary treatment alone here possible, the first can be 
Vividly illustrated by referring to one rather vital case. Saturation of 
economic needs implies that we cease to prefer the present to the 
future, For saturation implies zero exchange-value of present goods: 
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but if this is to persist, we must be completely certain that it will 
persist. For otherwise we shall wish to save present goods against 
future possible shortages; and we shall inevitably do this with 
different intensities, leading to scarcity exchange relations. But this 
condition seems impossibly hard. For what justification can we 
have for confidence that scarcity cannot emerge in the future? The 
very nature of human desire, as well as all the evidence we have, 
contradicts such a proposition. 

Then, secondly, saturation surely involves the satisfaction of our 
ideas as to our consumer needs. For otherwise there would be con- 
flict of opinion, and we should not at times be satisfied by the State’s 
verdict. Here again, labour is a crucial case. Communist saturation 
is possible if the work necessary to afford it, as apportioned, provides 
more satisfaction than dissatisfaction to every worker, or at least 
absence of dissatisfaction, on balance, to each. This condition may 
not be quite so Utopian as, on the face of it, it appears. For once it 
is accepted that the fruits of our work are distributed in the fairest 
way possible, this realization itself could add considerably to the net 
satisfaction from work. We in Britain have for long failed to achieve 
this realization adequately (except in war-time); whereas, if reports 
are true, the opposite may have been the case since 1917 in Russia. 
(Of course, the facts may not be in complete consonance with the 
view accepted by public opinion as to fairness.)! 

Certainly, if this psychological change took place, much toilsome 
work could become on balance a satisfaction. But the condition is 
difficult in this further way. The individual defines all his wants; 
but it seems very difficult to grant to each of us the absolute control 
of the amount and kind of work we do (yet from the consumption 
side, work is an important item in our satisfaction or dissatisfaction). 
But it does seem rather inconceivable, economically speaking, that 
the amount of organized co-operation required by capitalistic pro- 
. duction, such as is necessary for saturation, could be provided, if 
workers (all of us) were given complete control over the work we did. 
Stalin is very definite here, though he is dealing with present Socialism 
(1931), not ultimate Communism.* He insists that direction of labour 
is now necessary. For, as the prosperity of the masses has grown, the 
farm workers are less inclined to supply the necessary work. The 
peasant in the past was forced to the factory by poverty. Now, he 
is apt to move from factory to factory in search of better conditions. 


1Cf. E. H. PHELPS BROWN, ‘Morale, Military and Industrial’, Economic 
Journal, March 1949. The suggestion thai saturation of needs is illustrated by 
active service may cause many wry smiles. But, in theory, this article illuminates 
with vivid detail the actual ways in which satisfaction through our work might 
conceivably become on balance positive. 

* Problems of Leninism, p. 359, speech at a Conference of Business Executives. 
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If then increasing prosperity in the future still requires co-operative 
work, the present propensities of human nature will have to be 
reversed. This may be possible, but it will be slow; and it will not 
be secured by economic technique. 

The difficulty about an absolutely elastic supply of work within the 
necessary range appears more vividly if we look at it from the point 
of view of opportunity costs. With any acceptable psychology of 
human desire, it appears that the supply of labour does not show 
merely an absolutely elastic increase up to saturation of needs, and 
thereafter absolute inelasticity. Any one need competes and co- 
operates with all the other needs and modes of satisfaction. And the 
progressive fulfilment of any one satisfaction alters the balance, and 
creates and reveals new prospects of satisfaction. Thus, while energy, 
time, powers of attention and appreciation are limited, and quickly 
satiable for the moment, if not properly varied, it is inevitable that, 
after an early stage, the supply of work will gather costs in terms of 
forgone opportunities. Decline of one is just the negative side of 
growth in another satisfaction. In such conditions we cannot have 
saturation of all demands, and saturation of one therefore is failure 
to exploit preferable alternatives. As soon as any other experience 
becomes in some degree preferable, work acquires that degree of 
cost. This point is bound to differ for different persons. So difference 
of comparative opportunity costs create a range for utility-bearing 
exchange. Labour can be gainfully exchanged for leisure, or for saving 
for the future, if they are differently valued by different people at the 
margins. But this is not saturation. Desire itself then will have to be 
stilled if static saturation is to be realized. This again is conceivable; 
but it may not be desirable, it is not very likely, and it is certainly a 
long way off. 

Theories of opportunity costs and of utility or preference values 
are of course post-Marx. But it does not appear that Marxian 
theories of value have kept pace with them. The realism of the oppor- 
tunity cost approach should here be noted, so far as the argument of 
this article may be criticized as irrelevant to Communist models, or 
in general ‘idealistic’. It is true, we have proceeded by generaliza- 
tions (such as saturation as a general idea); and we have agreed that 
Marx in his day was right not to offer blue-prints for a remote 
Communism. But our generalizations have been founded on the 
realism of opportunity costs and preference analysis, and nothing 
can be more actual, more ‘materialist’ than these. They are bedded 
in present sociological fact, the foundation which, historical 
materialists insist, Communists rightly take as their basis when they 
seek to confirm the actual growing future; contrasting with this 
realism the tendency to pure contemplation in Western thought. 
But nothing could be more realistic or practical than opportunity 
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analysis — what we actually prefer from hour to hour. An argument 
based on it, as is the. present, certainly escapes any (assumed) 
criticism of ‘idealism’. For it certainly begins with ‘facts’ as well as 
‘ideas’. 

A word may be added on the question who defines individual 
needs under Communism? There seems no doubt that Stalin means 
the individual declares his need. For under Communism, the State 
‘withers away’. Incomplete reports recently suggested that Stalin 
had repudiated this canon. It is not so. Only the encirclement by 
capitalist States prevents the ‘withering away’. What Stalin has 
made clear is that he does not believe the State can wither away in 
Russia alone. Only when there is at least a preponderance of 
Socialist States could this be possible, even though Communist 
abundance were before achieved in Russia. Also, Stalin has been 
steadily insisting on the need for individual responsibility in Russia 
today; and this would be even more vital in Communism. For 
abundance is conceivable, without State coercion, only where indi- 
viduals positively prefer to co-operate to do the work necessary to 
produce the abundance. This is conceivable only through individuals 
of the highest moral standards, capable of strong moral satisfactions 
such as would transmute the tedium of labour. Whether such per- 
fectionism is possible is a question for morals and psychology rather 
than for economics. 

We are left then with the probability that, while the saturation of 
all demands is at once unrealistic and self-contradictory, there is a 
further confusion between absolute saturation of some wants and 
the best possible in the circumstances. The latter alone supplies a 
true goal in the human situation. For the blends of the optimum 
supply constantly change relatively to the changing optimum balance 
of desires (whose essential nature it is to change). Against such 
relativity, saturation of any or a limited number of wants, is simply 
waste, through pushing our scarce balance of appreciation at some 
points beyond the optimum. We can find our optima only by cor- 
rectly balancing al/ the constituents. This implies relative estimates 
of value throughout. Thus, so long as needs and tastes differ (and 
Stalin insists as firmly as Marx that they must) exchange will bring 
with it the achievement of fuller optima. Saturation of all or any 
demands would then entail failure to reach the optimum for each 
and all. 

Perhaps a doubt as to the logic lingers. If we can conceive a state 
in which each of us can produce saturation of any demand, without 
cost, by the merest ‘open sesame’, would not exchange be otiose? 
Would we not simply breathe the free air, or at most have to deal 
with the personal problem of our best system of appreciations? 

' Report to the 18th Congress, C.P.S.U.(B). Problems of Leninism, p. 637. 
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True, but the Trojan horse has been slipped into the argument 
through the wide doors of these assumptions. Costless production, 
in the sense of saturation of all wants, is a contradiction. Supply 
beyond the (relative) optimum anywhere at once involves cost, the 
cost of sacrificing the better. For different tastes mean that a higher 
optimum could be secured through exchange. To abolish cost would 
further imply the abolition of error and evil. And, on the lower 
plane of realistic possibilities, our work becomes a net dis-utility 
when we should be better otherwise employed. ‘Saturation’ and 
‘abundance’ appear to be Messianic rather than dialectical terms, 
suited more to a visionary perfection than to the real struggle of 
history. But the revolution is still afoot, and perhaps its need to 
attract recruits explains their continued use. 

The suggestion has recently appeared that Zhdanof in his recent 
speech to the philosophers has indicated the new way in which the 
dialectical movement proceeds after the Revolution. The process is 
self-criticism. But this is merely a new formula. For self-criticism 
must mean criticism within the self, or within the assumptions of 
the Communist state. So the Communist state is itself an absolute. 
It is not subject to any contradiction. It is not in dialectical move- 
ment. As against such absolutism the marginal economist would 
assert that the only absolute is that everything is relative. The only 
dogma is the denial of dogma. 





LITERATURE AND ADULT EDUCATION 
D. S. BLAND 


AT the present time, when so much that has been traditionally 
accepted is being called into question, it is not surprising that the 
study of literature is also under attack. The position of creative 
writing in relation to the general decline of culture, the value of 
literature as a disciplined subject of adult study, both inside and 
outside the university, and the right approach to its study if its value 
is admitted — all these aspects of the matter are being vigorously 
debated today. Anyone who reads The Highway — the official organ 
of the Workers’ Educational Association — will know how frequently 
of late the study of literature has been attacked as an ‘escapist’ sub- 
ject, lacking in ‘social purpose’, and appealing to a type of student 
whose educational background and social position hardly entitle 
him to be classified as a ‘worker’. ‘That this should be so,’ says Mr 
S. G. Raybould in The W.E.A.: The Next Phase: 


is due, I think, to the fact that there does not seem to be any 
generally understood and accepted philosophy of the teaching 
of literature . . . in relation to the ‘social purpose’ of the W.E.A. 
. . . Until such a philosophy has been put forward and has 
gained general acceptance there will continue to exist in the 
Association a pernicious distinction . . . between those who, 
being concerned with ‘social studies’, are quite sure that they 
are the true guardians of the ark of the covenant, and those 
who, being tutors or students of ‘cultural’ subjects, guiltily 
wonder whether they really ought to be in the W.E.A. at all. 
(p. 35.) 


That there are grounds for this charge must be admitted. Nothing 
is easier than to discuss the ‘beauties’ of literature in an atmosphere 
of isolation and in a frame of mind not far removed from that of the 
holiday-making sightseer. Nor, on the other hand, is it difficult to 
treat literature as no more than a series of documents to illustrate 
historical developments and social trends. But having admitted 
these charges, they must be met; and the view adopted in this essay 
is that not only is literature worth studying for its own sake, but that 
it can and ought to be made a central subject in adult education — 
not only because it has affinities with those other subjects generally 
called cultural or humane, but also because the study of subjects 
outside the humanities will be barren unless they can be brought into 
relationship with the study of literature, and through’literature with 
the field of humane subjects in general. 
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It has been said that it is in the arts that ‘we find the record in 
the only way in which these things can be recorded of the experiences 
which have seemed worth having to the most sensitive and dis- 
criminating persons’.' Today, however, we live in the midst of 
slumps and wars and crises, of restriction and frustration, of direc- 
tion, organization and imperfection, and so much effort has to be 
put into the business of mere day-to-day living, that one’s own 
experiences seem to be enough, without concerning oneself with the 
experiences of thé most sensitive and discriminating persons as 
recorded in the arts. And this estimate leaves out of account the 
imperfections of our educational system, the unrewarding and 
fatiguing nature of much modern labour, and the filling up of the 
vacuums of our leisure with mechanical amusements. Is there a 
place for the study of literature in this situation? 

It is a question which is fundamental to the whole position of 
cultural studies in the modern world. Our world is a divided one, 
continually at war with itself, not only in a physical sense (though 
our physical wars are at once a symptom and a cause of the divided 
mind of modern man) but at war also, and more dangerously, in a 
spiritual sense. There is no need to labour this diagnosis; it has 
been repeated to the point of becoming a commonplace. It is a con- 
dition which affects all the arts, one of their most obvious charac- 


teristics being the consistency between ai/ of them of the diversity 
of aims and methods we find in each of them. In a review of a recent 
book on modern art the writer declared: 


Of all the arts it is the art of painting which exhibits most 
clearly at the present time the crisis of Western thought... . 
There will be no doubt that it is in contemporary painting, 
with its confusion of styles and eclecticism of purpose that the 
break with the European tradition of centuries is most evident 
. . . The continuing emphasis on what is called modern or 
modernist art wholly runs counter to hitherto accepted 
standards.’ 


But can modern painting be put into this special category? Substitute 
‘poetry’ or ‘music’ for ‘painting’ and ‘art’ in that passage, and its 
truth would be unchanged. If any art has suffered more than 
another from the decay of the European cultural tradition it is 
literature, and the reason is not far to seek. It is only when words 
are written down that they can be carried long distances in space 
and time without distortion; and the writing down of words is litera- 
‘I, A. RicHarps: The Principles of Literary Criticism, p. 33. 


*Review of Addled Art by Sir Lionet Linpsay, Times Literary Supplement 
August 31st, 1946. 
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ture in its widest sense. Philosophy, religion, the principles of justice, 
political and economic theory, cannot be preserved for long, outside 
their actual practice, or transmitted to later ages, unless they are put 
into writing. Literature, that is to say, is at once the repository and 
the transmitter of the wisdom of the ages, and when that wisdom is 
called into question, when it is successfully challenged, then it will 
be literature, more than the other arts, which will exhibit most clearly 
the crisis of thought that is involved. From that position it is but 
a step to call in question the value of the study-of literature. 


2 

If this view of the present cultural situation is correct, can litera- 
ture profitably form a central subject of study which will assist our 
intellectual and spiritual difficulties? Does it really matter, anyway, 
if knowledge of our older culture is dying out? And if organized 
study of some sort is desirable in order to understand the sort of 
world we are living in, why not study subjects which are nearer — 
or apparently nearer — home? This is the sort of question which 
many people concerned with adult education are now asking. Most 
of us, it will be argued, have to earn our livings, and earn them ina 
very difficult time: is not the study of economics of more immediate 
use to us than literature? Most of us have the vote: would not 
political science and international relations be of more value as sub- 
jects of study? We have to get along with our fellow-men as best we 
can: is not social psychology more useful to us, therefore, than a 
knowledge of the arts? 

The answer to these objections is fourfold, and the first part of 
it has already been made. It is that literature in its widest sense is 
a storehouse of wisdom on which each generation draws afresh. 
Drawing on the store effectively is a matter of education, and educa- 
tion has not fulfilled its task when it has simply trained the young 
to be wage-earners, and when it has helped the wage-earner over 
the drawbacks of his formal education. Since life is more than a 
matter of earning a living (with all that that implies in the way of 
social and political awareness) education is more than training, in 
school or after it, to this end. Over and beyond the practical business 
of living lies a whole world of experience which most people recog- 
nize to be valuable, but in which many of them are lost, and know 
themselves to be lost, unless they are given guidance. 

The second part of the answer is a paradox of the first. Education 
is still largely a matter of the three Rs. Just as culture to a great 
extent is literature, in its widest sense of a repository of wisdom, 80 
education is bound up with reading and writing. However much the 
syllabus may be divided, whatever extra subjects may be introduced, 
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education has become identified with the ability to read and write. 
It was not so completely identified in the days before compulsory 
education, industrial mass-production and mechanized farming; but 
the inherent education of the illiterate craftsman has gone the way 
of the objects he produced. As a result, we deal all our lives with 
words, and to a greater extent than we sometimes realize. The only 
way we can really come to grips with words is through literature in 
its narrower sense of imaginative writing. We can be led, or misled, 
by the words philosophers or economists use, but we cannot really 
know how words work, we cannot protect ourselves against their 
misuse, unless we have seen them working at the highest level, that 
is, in poetry, in drama and in sensitive prose.! Take, for example, 
the idea of conduct expressed in the word ‘decency’. As soon as 
you begin to try to explain the idea, and if you wish to avoid mere 
circumlocution and tautology, you are driven to describe men’s 
actions. And where, apart from our own experience, do we find 
examples of decent men in action? Not in moral philosophy or 
psychology, which are only abstractions or generalizations arrived 
at from observation of men’s actions, but in history or biography 
(literature in its wider sense) and in such a character as Kent in 
King Lear (literature in its narrower sense). 

This leads to the third part of the answer which can be made to 
the critic who would dismiss literature as a serious subject of adult 
study. The epic, the romance, the drama, the novel (and these form 
no inconsiderable part of literature) all deal with plot and character. 
That is, they show us men and women in action. And even when this 
world of action is confined to action in the mind, it is still a world 
of human beings. The writer can say nothing that is not a comment 
on or an illustration of the world we know and by which our imagina- 
tion is bounded.? 

Lastly, it might be suggested that to read authors like Shake- 
speare, Jane Austen or Conrad properly demands not only a sensi- 
tivity to words but a mature understanding of human nature as well. 
But this maturity can itself be strengthened by reading authors of 
this level, authors who have a serious concern with moral and other 
values. There is, therefore, or can be, a two-way traffic in the study 
ofliterature. The adult student can bring his knowledge of the world 
to his study of literature, while his studies can strengthen his ability 
to deal with problems in his own area of experience. 


_' This is not simply a piece of special pleading on the part of a teacher of 
literature. The contention is borne out, to take one example, by the repeated 
complaints of science teachers regarding their pupils ability to express themselves. 

*Compare Beatrice Webb’s comment on her training in sociology: ‘For any 
detailed description of the complexity of human nature...I had to turn to 
novelists and poets.’ My Apprenticeship, p. 138. 
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Moreover, to neglect literature, to imagine that it has less to say 
to us than subjects which seem to be of more immediate importance, 
would mean that in the long run those subjects would themselves 
become incapable of functioning properly.’ Literature, Ezra Pound 
has said: 


has to do with the clarity and vigour of ‘any and every’ thought 
and opinion. It has to do with the very cleanliness of the tools, 
the health of the very matter of thought itself. . . The individual 
cannot think and communicate his thoughts, the governor and 
legislator cannot act effectively or frame his laws without words, 
and the solidity and validity of these words is in the hands of 
the damned literati. When . . . their very medium, the very 
essence of their work, the application of word to thing. . . be- 
comes slushy and inexact, or excessive and bloated, the whole 
machinery of social and individual thought and order goes to 
pot. (How to Read, p. 17.) 


Some critics, no doubt, will dismiss the emphasis placed by Pound 
on the value of words as no more than what might be expected from 
a professional writer whose livelihood depends on persuading people 
that the writer performs a useful function in society. But who, in 
fact, is more likely to be aware of the value of words, of the ease with 
which they can be debased, of the ways in which they can be used to 


deceive, than the writer using them at their highest level? 


3 


If, then, there is a place for literature (if only because in literature 
the tools of communication are kept bright) what should its 
place be? 

It is tempting to say that literature and the study of literature are 
ends in themselves, that the experience of reading justifies itself with- 
out further question for the reader who has the taste and capacity 
to enjoy what he reads. But there are two objections to make to this 
view. First, the enjoyment of literature, even of the best, in and for 
its own sake alone, may lead straight to the isolation of the ivory 
tower, and if it does, then those who press the claims of more 
‘immediate’ or ‘practical’ subjects in adult education have a case. 
The second objection is that it is not true to say that the reading of 
literature is its own reward if you mean, as many people do, that the 
experience of reading is of the same order as, for example, the ex- 
perience of a beautiful sunset. The sunset is not involved in the 
human situation as the poem, the play, the novel is involved. Litera- 


1 Mathematics, and the sciences generally, which have their own non-verbal 
language, are exempt from this consideration, as are the plastic arts, of course. 
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ture is made of words, and words are human things, put together 
with conscious intention. They are not of the same order as the 
accidental juxtapositions of light which make up the sunset. That 
uprush of feeling we get from the reading of a beautiful poem may 
appear to be the same kind of experience as we get from contem- 
plating the sunset, but in fact it is not; and in any case, emotional 
uprushes are not the only thing in literature. In reading, we are 
concerned with a human situation which involves the writer, his 
words and ourselves, and it has been well said that ‘a pure aesthete 
would be inhuman, since his aesthetic experiences could only be 
invariably pure if he had no passions to disturb them, no affections 
or enmities, no greed or desire, no politics or religion or love of 
truth’. A pure emotion, unaffected by these human considerations, 
may be possible in the presence of the sunset and in certain ex- 
periences connected with the visual arts, but hardly ever in the 
presence of words on a page. 

On the other hand, to go to the opposite extreme is just as liable 
to lead to error; to go, for example, to such writers as Shaw and 
Galsworthy for their social message alone, or to ignore other, and 
better, writers because they do not present an easily assimilated 
message (Shakespeare because he was not a ‘democrat’.) It is a 
danger which is very easy to fall into in the adult class because it is 
often simpler to discuss a writer’s ‘message’ than other aspects of 
his work and to think, when you have done so, that you have got 
to the heart of the matter. 

The trouble with ‘messages’ of this sort is that they tend to grow 
out of date and become rocks on which appreciation is shipwrecked. 
One reason why Gray’s Elegy is still remembered, while other poems 
of the same time like The Art of Preserving Health and The Spleen are 
forgotten by all but the specialist in eighteenth-century verse, is that 
the principles by which we maintain our bodily and mental health 
are those of the twentieth century; but death remains for us what 
it was for Gray, and what he has to say about it can still interest 
us. Moreover, to concentrate on the message leads, as I have 
suggested, to the putting aside of writers who have no message to 
give us, and worst of all, perhaps, to the attempt to force a social or 
philosophical message from writers (such as Jane Austen) who, 
however deeply they may be concerned with moral values, have no 
intention of preaching at us. There must be thought, ideas, in a piece 
of writing, of course, if it is to satisfy for long. Simply to set off 
the trigger of emotion is not enough. But it must be thought imagin- 
atively presented, ideas that kindle, not solely by reason of their 
value, but through their presentation. 

I am not implying that we should never go to literature either 


' E, F. Carritt: An Introduction to Aesthetics, p. 29. 
D 
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simply for a personal sensuous delight in its beauties or to have our 
moral fibres strengthened and our social actions inspired. Literature 
can do all these things. What I am suggesting is that the first alterna- 
tive does not provide a sufficient answer to the critics who are 
uneasy about the position of literature in adult studies, and that the 
second alternative, while it might satisfy those critics, leaves a great 
deal that is valuable in literature out of account. 

Is there a middle way, then, a compromise between the frying pan 
of aesthetics and the fire of social purpose? I think there is. 


4 
I have already suggested that literature is the most important 
form of culture in which the ideas of a civilization are preserved and 
transmitted. English literature, with its roots in the general cultural 
tradition of Western Europe, performs this function for us. There- 
fore, though we are suffering, like the rest of our world, from a 
general decline of culture, we can at least cling to the accumulated 
wisdom of our own community as set out in our own literature. 
- But literature also sets standards of value by which the present can 
assess its own achievements in the light ofthe collective achievement 
of the past. It is not through its legal institutions, its political 
structure or even its religious beliefs and observances that the 
character of a civilization is most easily apprehended. Philosophies 
are superseded, political systems decay, the principles of law and 
justice change, but art remains. ‘The difficulty’, wrote Marx, in the 
introduction to The Critique of Political Economy, ‘is not in grasping 
the fact that Greek art is bound up with certain forms of social 
development. It lies rather in understanding why it still constitutes 
with us a source of aesthetic enjoyment, and in certain respects 
prevails as the standard and model beyond attainment.’ What, in 
fact, do we think of first when we refer to ‘the glory that was Greece?’ 
To what source do we go to learn about the Greeks as they were, and 
more importantly, as they are, that is, as a civilization which can still 
speak to us? It is, I suggest, of Parnassus that we think rather than 
of Olympus, of Greek drama rather than of Greek democracy. 
Time and time again it is to literature that we turn (as Beatrice 
Webb turned) to confirm what the archaeologist and the historian 
can tell us, and our concern with literature should always be with a 
two-way traffic between literature and life (in so far as this distinction 
is a valid one) in that endeavour which has been called ‘reaching 
beyond accuracy to truth’, an endeavour which can be successful 
only when matters of fact are measured against the intuitions of the 
imagination. 
The books which can act in this way, as a cultural nucleus from 
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the past and as a standard of values for the present, do not have to 
be many, but they must be of the first order. Purely ephemeral 
writing, whatever its virtues as entertainment may be, is of no value 
here. But it is just at this point that we are brought up against a 
fundamental difficulty of the present day. Although we speak of 
standards of value, they are not standards in the sense of something 
unchanging. They should be constantly modified by the addition of 
material of a high order. Indeed, if Mr Eliot is right, this modifica- 
tion takes place willy-nilly. 


... What happens when a new work of art is created is some- 
thing that happens simultaneously to all the works of art which 
preceded it... The existing order is complete before the new 
work arrives; for order to persist after the supervention of 
novelty, the whole existing order must be, if ever so slightly, 
altered... .' 


Here is the modern difficulty. During the past one hundred and 
fifty years England has been involved in a process of great social 
readjustment which is not yet complete. The most important of the 
changes which this process has brought about, so far as literature is 
concerned, is the spread of universal compulsory education which 
has resulted in an increase of literacy without any corresponding 
enhancement of literature itself. The effects of this disequilibrium 
do not need to be underlined. They can be seen in the rise of the 
popular newspaper and cheap magazine, and in the enormous 
increase in the reading of novels. Writing has become a profitable 
occupation for both author and publisher (some sorts of writing, at 
least) and the writer has become what he has not always been in the 
past, a respectable and respected member of society. This change in 
his social status has been accompanied by a change in his patrons 
from a small cultured minority to a mass of people who, because they 
are many, can afford to pay the writer well, but whose culture is not 
of the same high order as that of many aristocratic patrons of the 
past. As a result, there has been not only a vast increase in ephemeral 
Writing (together with a debasing of the language) but a lowering of 
standards of judgment also. There is a ‘Gresham’s Law’ in taste 
as well as in economics, for language is the currency of thought and 
bad writing will drive out good. And the increase of stuff to read, 
much of it of little or no value, in the last hundred years means that 
there is no longer any nucleus of good literature with which any 
reasonably well-educated Englishman can be expected to be familiar. 
But the fact that a nucleus no longer exists for the individual is in 
itself a stimulus to its provision in the sphere of adult study. If the 
nucleus cannot be found in adult classes, if a way through the maze 
1 The Sacred Wood, p. 49. 
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of present-day print and modern judgments is not to be discovered 
through organized study and discussion, how else will these things 
be provided? And if they are not provided, then our culture is indeed 
in danger of decay. The gulf between the artist and society has 
already reached alarming proportions. Moreover, it is not so easy 
now to say, as Matthew Arnold could, ‘even if good literature 
entirely lost currency with the world, it would still be worth while to 
continue to enjoy it by oneself’. The distractions for the individual 
are too many and too powerful, and one of the most powerful is the 
huge pile of ephemeral reading matter. 

It may be asked why I have made no mention of the value of teach- 
ing literature in schools as a means towards providing the nucleus 
of cultural knowledge and judgment. It is true that a foundation 
can be laid in school, but in fact so much of the literature of the sort 
which provides a valuable cultural tradition is concerned with moral 
judgments, patterns of conduct and social relationships whose 
nature is beyond the comprehension of the adolescent. What is a 
sixteen-year-old to make of, say, Middlemarch or Howards End. A 
push in the right direction, a love of reading as a worth-while activity 
can be provided in school, but little more. And once outside the 
school, the distractions begin. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


W. HILTON-YouncG: The Italian Left. Longmans, 15s. net. 


Any serious study of elements in the political life of Italy from the Risorgimento 
until 1922 must become in part a study of the development of Mussolini’s Fascism, 
of the beginning of modern totalitarianism in the world. And this The Italian Left 
becomes. Its theme — which is also that of Signor Nenni, still a leader in the 
socialist movement in Italy today — is that the breakdown of parliamentary 
government in Italy was primarily the result of the behaviour of the Italian Social- 
ist Party. Mr Hilton-Young shows both how in detail the political conduct of the 
Italian socialists led the country to Fascism and how their general outlook and 
spirit bore also a responsibility. For the Party had pushed itself into a position 
in which it determinedly prevented anyone else from governing by parliamentary 
methods but stoutly refused to take over the government itself, whilst at the same 
time it had preached and utilized violence and disregard for the constitution. In 
this way both the crisis which made a Mussolini opportune and the tradition of 
demagogy, illegality and brutality which lay ready to hand for his own sinister 
uses were throughout a period of years forged by the socialists. Mr Hilton- 
Young even holds the Italian Socialist Party responsible for the formation of the 
character of Mussolini himself, its sometime leader, ‘for he was in effect no more 
than a bundle of socialist attitudes slightly rearranged and informed with a 

werful and brutal character’. This interpretation of the advent of Fascism 
has at least the merit of not seeing Fascism as an ‘unnatural break’ in the 
smooth development of Italian democratic government —a view at one time 
not uncommon among Englishmen who wanted to persuade their countrymen that 
Mussolini had only to fall and England and Italy would at once return to their 
traditional friendship. And it is this merit that makes the narrative of the earlier 
parts of The Italian Left into rather more than a narrative. For when a historical 
situation still appears to the onlooker as an ‘unnatural break’ it is certain that the 
situation has not yet come to be looked at historically at all, since to study a situa- 
tion historically is to learn how its inner construction is the act of co-operation 
between all those earlier happenings that lie behind it. A historical situation seen 
in this way at once appears as ‘natural’ or ‘necessary’ or ‘logical’ — the term 
used makes no difference. Mr Hilton-Young is not of course the first English 
writer to explode the myth that Mussolini’s seizure of government in Italy broke 
suddenly, from the outside as it were, into a process of healthy constitutional 
development. His particular explosion of it might be balanced against some 
others, against the view which sees the arrival of Mussolini as only the last 
dictator in a series beginning with Depretis, for instance. For from 1876 onwards 
by the development of trasformismo the political control of Italy tended always 
more and more to fall into the skilful hands of some one Big Man of the day, 
the last but one of these being the notorious Giolitti, the man who virtually ruled 
Italy on his own from 1901 to 1914. The change-over from Giolitti to Mussolini, 
or from ‘Giolittianism’ to Fascism, might be shown to have been perhaps hardly 
more than one of method, the bribery and corruption with which Giolitti retained 
his constitutional and parliamentarian dictatorship in Italy giving way to the 
violence and ‘ Voluntarism’ by which Mussolini created his. 

No doubt the comparative briefness of his book forces Mr Hilton-Young to 
base his judgments on assumptions without questioning them. Nevertheless he 
does give the impression that some of these really are unquestionable. For 
instance without at any point declaring himself a Socialist he judges always on the 
basis that the success of the Italian Left in some form or other has at all times 
been what Italy really needs. Only once does he let slip a strange remark which 
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certainly appears as though it ought to have fallen from the lips of some cynical 
Giolittian of the Right, one which he seems to offer for universal application. 
‘Within a year of his secession, Signor Saragat found himself a Minister, while 
the orthodox socialists under Signor Nenni were in opposition and, with their 
allies the communists, had not that opportunity of surveying the elections from 
inside the government which is so necessary for the success of a modern left-wing 
party.’ (my italics). It is kind of him to spare the modern right-wing parties. 
Another of his assumptions, and one which perhaps leads him to a serious mis- 
judgment, is that the only healthy form of democratic government is that of the 
two-party system. For instance, he discusses the growth of trasformismo between 
1876 and 1887. He shows that its basis was a network of bargains with the elected 
Deputies controlled from the Ministry of the Interior which guaranteed the Prime 
Minister a majority in the Chamber. And he concludes that since its effect was a 
complete disappearance of clear definition in parliamentary groups that ‘Demo- 
cratic parliamentary rule was vitiated from the start’. And he adds that ‘tras. 
formismo had fundamentally enfeebled parliamentary democracy’. Again, dis- 
cussing the moment at the turn of the century when Zanardelli took the place of 
Pelloux as Prime Minister he says ‘This is the key to the whole history of parlia- 
mentary rule in Italy. It was only then that the party struggle without which demo- 
cracy is bound to misfire emerged, and for a year or two only’ (my italics). This 
belief in the necessity of a party struggle between Left and Right being a basic 
assumption of his, Mr Hilton-Young can naturally take only one view of the 
political career of Giovanni Giolitti, ‘for Giolitti turned out to be the arch- 
transformist and to have a talent for the practice which made Depretis look like 
a bungling forerunner’. But to raise some mechanism of government, be it 
P.R. or ‘One man, One vote’ or the two-party system, from the level of political 
means to the level of a poltical end such as Liberty is a very dangerous step to 
take. We should not allow our enthusiasm for our present British system of 
parliamentary government to push us into judging the success of Italy’s system 
according to its mechanical similarity to ours. Or if we must think along such 
lines we should bear in mind that behind our present system in England there are 
long centuries during which different systems aimed at performing the same 
function and that all these have been additional elements towards its historical 
making. Then we shall at least be ready to allow Italy to pass through a variety of 
stages without condemning them for not being already our own one. We may 
even appreciate them as valuable stages. In considering the whole period of 
successful trasformismo from 1876 until 1914 and in particular the rule of Giolitti 
from 1903 onwards this should not be difficult for an Englishman since our own 
political history contains a striking parallel. For what Mr Hilton-Young has 
himself written of that Italian half-century might almost have been written of the 
half-century of Whig rule in England beginning with the Townshend Administra- 
tion. The temperamental and political similarity between Giolitti and Walpole 
is even more obvious. During that Whig half-century the English system was as 
certainly a one-party system as today’s is a two-party. The Tories were so feeble 
and few that for a time they hardly attended parliament’s sittings. But periods in 
which a nation unites behind one party alone only too easily produced divisions 
and factions within the one party, as America for instance discovered in those 
difficult years before General Jackson’s presidency. For the sake of party unity 
and support in the house the Whig leaders, and in particular Walpole during his 
twenty years premiership, employed ‘corruption’. Walpole learnt that ‘every 
man has his price’. Yet it cannot be seriously maintained that a two-party system 
and not corruption ought to have been the corrective used against the tendency to 
party disintegration, since at this time such a system would have really endangered 
all that had been won by the recent Revolution. Instead, however, the invaluable 
achievement of this unbroken Whig administration was the ineradicable con- 
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version of the principles of the Revolution into national political habits. It was 
during those fifty years that Englishmen finally abandoned as possible methods 
of government persecution for religious differences, refusal of liberty to the press, 
tampering with the administration of justice, or ruling the country without 
parliament. At the same time it proved a period of immense material prosperity. 
There are in fact at least two ways of justifying England’s age of trasformismo and 
England’s ‘Giolitti’. ‘The King’s government must be carried on.’ This is the 
first justification. But secondly the period and the man can be appreciated for 
having soldered once for all the Revolution to English national life. But if this is 
true of England the parallel is even truer of Italy. For as Mr Hilton-Young him- 
self does not tire of telling his readers, Italy is a new country. ‘The constitution 
which Mussolini and the socialists tore apart was a scrap of paper written by well- 
informed Piedmontese professors in the nineteenth century, it was not the life- 
blood of a people.’ This being so it would seem that the Risorgimento needed 
even more soldering to Italian political life than the Revolution did to English. As 
with Walpole so with Giolitti genial good humour, or to use Mr Hilton-Young’s 
phrase genuine ‘sweet reasonableness’, and the policy of ‘letting sleeping dogs lie’ 
became new forces in politics, whilst powerful administrative ability came into 
itsown. ‘By a genius for inaction and soothing words he created an atmosphere 
in which the economic development of the country leaped ahead.’ Mr Hilton- 
Young even admits that when in a post-war Italy in which the traditional paternal 
corruption had become impossible Giolitti returned to power ‘his ministry was 
certainly the best between 1918 and the end of parliamentary ministries’. In fact 
itis impossible to read the history of Italy from the Unification until 1922 without 
feeling that: the one person who could work the constitution and at the same time 
convert the Risorgimento principles of free government into national habits was 
Giolitti. It would seem that the view of Mr Hilton-Young and that of the late 
Don Sturzo, the founder of the (Catholic) Popular Party, whom he quotes, is that 
the parliamentary system in Italy began initially to fail because Giolitti was killing 
what it needed — party struggle. But since the ‘scrap of paper written by well- 
informed Piedmontese professors’ had little chance of becoming ‘the lifeblood of 
the people’ except by means of a long stretch of actual working success on Wal- 
polian lines, perhaps the parliamentary system failed because it had too little of 
Giolittianism, not too much. To show that historically the years of trasformismo 
lie in fact behind the later Fascist dictatorship does not show that they could not 
have led into that parliamentary party system which Mr Hilton-Young invests 
with the importance of a permanent political ideal. 

For the general reader with no specialist knowledge of modern Italian history 
the earlier chapters of The Italian Left provide a clear and balanced introduction 
to the subject. But with Mussolini’s accession to dictatorship the book becomes 
only a useful chronological account of the activities of the Italian socialists in and 
out of Italy until 1948. Since by that date the socialist movement had once again 
become both irresponsible because of its internal splits and dangerous because of 
its size the book not unnaturally ends on a sad note. But its last five pages hold a 
surprise — things are even worse than they had seemed. These pages are headed 
‘Conclusion’ and they contain some pretty quick thinking that really does seem 
to damn the whole past socialist career. For here we learn suddenly and for the 
first time that ‘The problem of Italy is the same now as it was in 1900, when the 
Socialist Party began to have influence; it is over-population’. It appears that 
Italy’s only hope lies in contraception and emigration. But during the whole 
socialist history ‘Neither of these two matters has received the attention of 
the socialists’, ‘In other words the Italian Left whose chief fault in Mr Hilton- 
Young’s eyes has seemed until now to have been their inability to take over the 
control of the country either by parliamentary government or revolution turns 
out to be a movement which has at no time promised any remedy for what he 
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comes to regard as the fundamental source of all Italy’s troubles. His closing 
words are: ‘If there is blame, it belongs to the Party leaders, for it is they who 
have missed the point: that a remedy must be found for over-population’ (my 
italics). 

ROBERT SPRIGGE 


Lioyp Eric Grey: William Morris; Prophet of England’s New Order. Cassell, 
15s. net. 


Though the life of William Morris has attracted a good deal of attention, there 
has been a need for a short, straightforward biography in addition to the dis- 
cursive standard works of Mackail and May Morris. Dr Grey’s volume is an 
interesting attempt to fill this gap, and to assess, in reasonably short compass, the 
significance of Morris’s life and work as a whole. ‘There was unity” he says ‘in 
the spirit, the life, and the works of William Morris ... Any distinction or 
division between the social thinker, the poet, the artist and the Socialist is 
practically impossible.’ It is clear, however, from the title of the book, which of 
these aspects Dr Grey considers to be the most important. 

Skilful use has been made of the letters, diaries and other evidence that is now 
available, and a much clearer portrait emerges than may be found in the standard 
authorities. In some respects, Dr Grey adds considerably to our knowledge of 
the events of Morris’s life — for instance, by his careful description of the events 
that immediately preceded the foundation of the Socialist League; and we must be 
grateful to him also for pointing out the special significance of Morris’s criticism 
of Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward, a Socialist Utopia very different from 
News from Nowhere. 

There are, however, serious gaps in the author’s scholarship, and many un- 
necessary inaccuracies. The treatment of Edward Carpenter, an important con- 
temporary and friend of Morris’s, indicates clearly that Dr Grey is quite un- 
acquainted with his works. He should know, too, that Shaw was never a member 
of the S.D.F. or of the Socialist League, and that Champion, so far from not 
being a member of the Democratic Federation when Morris joined, was actually 
its secretary and signed Morris’s membership card. Nor does he seem aware of 
the size and composition of the Socialist League, or of the elements among its 
membership which were causing dissension throughout its brief existence. He 
deals satisfactorily with the Anarchists; but there was also a strong group of ‘par- 
liamentary’ Socialists under the direct influence of Engels — a group whose with- 
drawal in 1888 enabled the Anarchists to seize control of the League and 
oust Morris. 

Lastly, Dr Grey does not pay adequate*attention to Morris’s final re-adjust- 
ment of his views on political action, which led him to rejoin the S.D.F. and to 
speak once more from its platform, acknowledging himself to have been mistaken 
in his differences with Hyndman. If Dr Grey had borne this in mind, he could 
hardly have reached the preposterous conclusion which he offers in his last 
chapter, that ‘Morris was a Socialist only in the etymological sense of believing 
that man must become a social animal’. Fortunately, this attempt to justify 
Morris to the American public, for whom Dr Grey was no doubt in the first place 
writing, has all the appearance of being an afterthought; and taken as a whole the 
work must, in spite of its inaccuracies, rank as a contribution of value — a value 
that is enhanced by a useful bibliography. 

H. M. PELLING 


I, DeuTsCHER: Stalin, a Political Biography. Oxford University Press, 18s. nel. 


It has been said that biography is an unhistorical form of narrative since its 
terms of reference are biological and not historical events. In the case of Stalin, 
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this argument would make a virtue of the necessity that his roma fog to date 
must be purely ‘political’ — a record of his actions and influence and at most his 
public motives. So long as he accepts these limits Mr Deutscher’s work is, with 
the reservations inevitable in the case of so controversial a subject, extremely 
successful. As a history of the Communist Party in Russia, its gestation and its 
bitter triumphant life, his book is probably unsurpassed at present, although that 
may not be great praise. Little that is available to the outside world seems to be 
hidden from Mr Deutscher, who not only finds his way about Marx-Leninist 
apologetics but about Russian history and international politics as well, strongly 
though one may dissent from his interpretations of fact in the latter part of the 
book. He has provided a superlative index and his bibliography is valuable for 
its own sake. Except where he attempts, as though in duty bound, to deal with 
Stalin’s personality, Mr Deutscher is unusually succinct. 

The defects in this book are largely the result of its form. Not that Mr Deut- 
scher shows partisanship in describing the career of the most powerful man in 
history; he is, for instance, notably fair to Trotsky who, he comes near to imply- 
ing, was the better man who did not win. He does not exaggerate the distinction 
of Stalin’s record before 1917 and indeed seems to underrate his intellectual 
standing. No one who has grappled with the Problems of Leninism can believe 
that the leaden wrangling in these hideous philippics proceeds from a mind 
lacking in subtlety. But the conditions of political biography, even, seem to have 
required an amount of conjecture about Stalin’s motives as well as his actions 
that is seldom useful and is apt to be misleading. This is notably the case when 
recent years of military and diplomatic policy are being discussed, whose results 
even are not yet fully apparent. Still less happy are the reconstructions of Stalin’s 
mental strife on the issues of morals and politics, nationalism and world revolu- 
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tion, or of East and West. Mr Deutscher even introduces a ghost scene with Tsar 
Nicholas IT, but one or two aberrations such as this are out of keeping with the 
quality of the book. 

The difficulty in reconstructing an anthropomorphic agency behind Soviet 
politics is part of a problem caused by the discontinuity of Western and Soviet 
civilizations in which not only ideas but even perhaps the sum of human person- 
ality have no exact counterparts. There is no solution to this problem but it 
cannot be said that Mr Deutscher shows himself aware of it, and his unawareness 
involves in itself a certain bias, because planned society has a planned terminology 
the use of which without constant checks involves a sort of double thinking. 

Conscious partiality in describing the Soviet system does not seem to go 
beyond what the biography of its prime mover entails. There is no suppression 
of facts and the evaluation is, in general, fair; it is a matter rather of the space 
given to what is favourable and what is unfavourable. Thus the institution of 
slave labour is briefly but strongly condemned as a ‘vast black spot’ before Mr 
Deutscher turns to a thorough discussion of the more congenial subject of work 
in the professions. But his perfunctory condemnations can go as far as accusing 
Stalin of ‘unscrupulous rancour and insensible spite’ in the incident of the War- 
saw rising in 1944. A more serious bias which is apparent throughout the book as 
soon as it becomes relevant concerns the general question of ‘socialism in one 
country’. The theme of world revolution or conquest is consistently under- 
estimated and even in the frank and subtle discussion in Mr Deutscher’s last 
chapter of Soviet domestic and foreign politics, he sees expansion to the limits 
of the Cominform countries as an extension merely of the glacis of strategical 
and ideological defence. No more than any other representative of this school 
of interpretation does he explain why Communism should modify its doctrinal 
objects as they become increasingly realizable. 

M. VyvyAN 


H. G. Woon: Religious Liberty Today, Current Problems, No. 31. Cambridge 
University Press, 3s. 6d. net. 


It is from the mathematicians that we get this habit of looking on our difficulties 
as problems posed, and so problems to be solved. Like them also we still tend 
to think that if enough people are given notice of a problem correctly posed, then 
a solution will be forthcoming — or at worst someone will prove that the thing 
cannot be solved. 

It says much for our residual optimism that such an outlook should still 
persist, and that something like it should have prompted Sir Ernest Barker and 
the Cambridge University Press into undertaking this admirable series of little 
books. With this new one by Dr Wood they have now set us thirty-one separate 
sums, all of them put up on the blackboard by eminently respectable academic 
authorities. We ought by now to be making some progress with our subject, if 
we have conscientiously worked out every one of these pieces of homework. 
We ought in fact to begin to understand something about a world in which such 
teasers can arise. 

As we glance over the list of titles we may agree that some of the individual 
exercises have been well calculated to do just this for their readers. An eminent 
psychologist on propaganda, an essay in that most difficult field, the diffusion of 
culture, an authoritative statement on the English countryside — these are all 
excellent for this purpose. But what are we to make of reflections on ‘The 
Englishman and his History’ as a ‘Current Problem’? Can we really learn a 
great deal about the puzzling world at large by working our way through two 
exercises with such vague titles as ‘The Future in Education’ and ‘ Education fora 
World Adrift’? Shall we develop any intellectual muscle from a consideration 
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of the minutiae of the English Catholic Schools, or a prominent weekly journalist 
on the Daily Press? And why, in such a place, yet another work on historical 
change, that donnish chestnut? 

But with Dr Wood’s book we are surely on firmer ground. Religious toleration 
is a classic ‘Problem’, subordinate only to the larger and more urgent question 
of racial toleration. In its own right it raises nearly every important issue dividing 
the Communist from the anti-communist areas of the world, and, Dr Wood 
would have us believe, affecting every contemporary political society. He gives 
us a great deal of succinct and weighty information over a complex field, and 
one where events have been moving faster since he sent his manuscript to the 
printer even than they did when he was writing it. This has put him into the 
awkward position of publishing prophecies which can now be checked against 
events, a test which he passes with considerable credit. Moreover he has not 
formulated his problem simply in terms of the relationship between Christianity 
and its possible persecutors. We are reminded that the attitude of Moslem states 
to their Jewish subjects, and of Buddhist states to their subjects of all persuasions, 
rank with the present conflict between the Henrican movement in Eastern Europe 
and the Papacy. 

Nevertheless his essay does not seem to possess all of the qualities which might 
be expected in such a series. His arguments seem to lack cogency, his use of his 
space is not economical. We are promised, for example, an analysis of left-wing 
political thinking in this country which will demonstrate how dangerous it is to 
the future of liberty of conscience. It seems to consist of an attack on Professor 
Laski for being a (modified) Marxist and for believing that liberty of conscience 
appears more real to middle-class intellectuals than it does to working-class 
leaders, and also of a lengthy analysis of Shaw’s preface to On the Rocks, in 
which a series of flaccid Shavian paradoxes are shown to justify the extermination 
of all those who cannot fit into the existing social order. A remark or two on 
compensation for mine owners is thrown in for good measure. Religious liberty 
would seem to be affected by all this by implication only. The point of the attack 
must be a claim that the leaders of the Labour Party no longer believe in Liberal 
democracy, which, if it were true, would affect issues far wider even than the 
toleration of Christianity in England, and would have to be argued under a 
rather different heading than the present one. 

Dr Wood also finds space for a page or two on the B.B.C., with its strong 
prejudice in favour of Christianity of the more respectable denominations, and 
its policy of setting aside the greatest possible space for religious purposes. He 
does not find as much to criticize as might the long-suffering rationalist, but his 
suggested solution — that the B.B.C. should sell some of its time to ensure that 
all religious views are represented — is really quite absurd. Is it imaginable that 
the Swedenborgians or the Four Square Gospellers could outbid Lever Brothers 
or the I.C.I. for the right to broadcast their persuasions to the public? 

Such things take up so much of his confined space that many issues on which 
we should appreciate, and indeed perhaps have a right to expect, his opinion are 
passed over. We are left to guess, for example, what he thinks on the crucial 
question of whether persecution is likely to be directed against Eastern European 
Christians as Christians, or in so far as they happen to share a particular social 
outlook. The book could have been tenser, terser and closer to the point and yet 
covered a much wider field. It adds less than might have been hoped to the 
reputation of this series as a contribution to the solution of our present 
discontents. 

PETER LASLETT 
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The Victoria County History of the County of Cambridgeshire and The Isle of 
Ely, vol. II. Edited by L. F. Salzman, M.A., F.S.A. Published for the Univer. 
sity of London Institute of Historical Research. Oxford University Press, 
63s. net. 

The appearance of successive volumes of the V.C.H. in their stately format and 
familiar red and gold bindings is a grateful reminder of a world of leisure and 
opulence, of which no more than a memory survives. 

The present volume, which follows one covering natural history, the prehistoric 
and Anglo-Saxon settlements and Domesday Survey, is concerned mainly with 
the social and economic, ecclesiastical, educational, industrial and political 
history of the county down to modern times. It provides an abundance of 
accurately documented and authoritative information conveniently arranged for 
reference. The volume will be found of special value to any engaged on educa- 
tional work in the county, but should find a welcome among all who live and 
work there and wish to view in perspective the society to which they belong. At 
the price of three depreciated guineas the volume is absurdly inexpensive. 

The first article, by the present Archaeology Officer of the Ordnance Survey, 
deals with Ancient Earthworks. It contains a useful statement of existing ideas on 
the Cambridgeshire Dykes and a topographical index of medieval earthworks, 
comprising the moated sites in which the southern part of the county is rich, and 
sundry castles and defended sites. Small scale plans of a number of sites are given 
and there is a particularly clear index map. 

Social and Economic history from the Norman Conquest down to the eve of 
the Second World War is treated by the Editor and by Professor Darby, Dr 
Ethel Hampson and Dr R. McG. Carslaw. The division of the county into fen and 
dry land adds interest to this as to other articles in the volume. A table of 
population (1801-1931) is appended. 

Dr Kathleen Wood-Legh contributes an ably written, though straightforward 
article on Ecclesiastical History. The author acknowledges her debt to the late 
Dr W. M. Palmer for the use of numerous transcripts made by him of records 
relating to the county. 

The article on Religious Houses by Miss Dorothy M. B. Ellis and the Editor is 
the longest in the volume and consists almost entirely of detailed accounts of indi- 
vidual Houses. 

In describing Schools Dr Hampson carries the story from the Grammar 
School founded at Ely Cathedral in the twelfth century down to the establishment 
of Village Colleges in the twentieth. 

Dr Frances Page’s modestly presented account of Industries is divided into 
those which arise mainly from agriculture, from basic geology and from the 
presence of the University. Although carried down to modern times, the account 
deals a trifle summarily with some recent developments; for instance, Pye Radio 
receives less than a fifth of the space given to the woad industry. Yet in the 
description of the latter, of the saffron industry and of those based on beet-sugar, 
and fruit-growing, of clunch-quarrying and coprolite-digging, and of papet- 
making, printing, book-binding and the manufacture of scientific instruments 
one gets a real taste of Cambridge town and county. 

In the final article on Political History the authors, Professor Darby and Mr E. 
Miller, focus a good deal of attention on the Isle of Ely as a centre of rebellion. 
It is perhaps inevitable that the political history of the county should decline in 
interest with the growth of well-organized central power in the state. Yet one 
may perhaps find richer instruction in the legends surrounding Hereward’s revolt 
or the scoundrelly behaviour of Geoffrey de Mandeville than in the sordid sale 
of local representation in the national parliament with which the volume 1s 
brought to a close. 


GRAHAME CLARK 
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